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September8, 1972 


X J o*m 


Dear Brother in the Ministry: 

My heart is in anguish as I write you. For more than two years I have worked and prayed and hoped 
for a resolution of President J. A. O. Preus’ investigation of our seminary which would free us all to 
get on with our Lord’s mission with renewed unity and commitment to the truth of the Gospel. 

Now President Preus has issued a report on the seminary to all pastors, teachers, and congregations. 
Though I fervently wish it were not necessary to trouble you further, President Preus’ report cannot 
be endured in silence. Until now we at the seminary have not been free to speak to the Synod about 
President Preus’ investigation of seminary teaching. Now that he himself has removed the lid by 
reporting to the whole Synod, there are so many things 1 would like to say. However, I will limit 
myself to just two points at this time. 

1) Since President Preus has based his report and its recommendations on the Fact Finding Committee 
Report, you need to know that we reject the validity both of the Fact Finding Committee Report and 
of President Preus’ report as a description of the doctrinal position of the seminary faculty. 

It grieves me to have to say it, but the seminary investigation was prejudiced and unfair, produced 
unreliable results and a hopelessly distorted view of the faculty’s position, and operated on the basis 
of unScriptural presuppositions of interpretation and unLutheran theological understandings. I have 
provided documentation for these assertions in the enclosed booklet, “Fact Finding or Fault Finding? 

An Analysis of President J. A. O. Preus’ Investigation of Concordia Seminary.” The report which you 
received from President Preus is in fact another report on the seminary. Since it is based on the Fact 
Finding Report, includes major portions of it, and repeats its basic distortions in a rearranged form, I 
hope you will take note of my analysis of that report and the investigation which produced it. 

2) Though we at the seminary do not consider ourselves to be perfect and stand ready to be corrected 
when wrong, we plead for a return to the fraternal relations for assuring doctrinal fidelity that have 
characterized our Synod throughout its history. In initiating his investigation and now in reporting to 
the Synod, President Preus has circumvented the long-established means by which fellow-professors, 
seminary president, board of control, and synodical president worked together to assure soundness of 
doctrine. In his report on the seminary, President Preus has presented allegations about faculty 
members without saying who they are, without first having brought his concerns to those faculty 
members individually, and without even inquiring whether he has understood them correctly. Through 
his report President Preus is taking to the whole Synod material which he did not even first share with 
the faculty or the Board of Control. President Preus is in effect taking away from the seminary’s 
Board of Control the jurisdiction over his Fact Finding Report which the Milwaukee Convention 
(Resolution 2-28) specifically gave to the board. He has accused us of false doctrine in a way that 
completely ignores the due process procedures designed to protect us all from malicious slander. 

We have been faulted for our insistence on following proper procedure, as though we were only 
interested in procedure and not doctrine. But the procedural issue is a doctrinal issue. It has to do 
with our understanding of the nature of the church and of the Gospel and with our relation¬ 
ships with one another in the fellowship of the church. Do we really want to exchange our 
evangelical way of dealing with one another under the supervision of elected boards and officials 
for a new procedure that avoids brotherly confrontation and discussion and counts on votes for 
a resolution? Can we not deal with each other as brothers, recognizing that we are all equally con¬ 
cerned to be faithful to the Scriptures and Confessions, and talk through our disagreements? Must we con- 
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tinue on a course that pits brother against brother and polarizes the Synod? Must we not see each 
other as brothers redeemed by the blood of our one Lord and Savior and, instead of working to 
exclude each other, embrace each other to edify and help one another? 

The appeal for a return to fraternal dealings is no smokescreen for avoiding discussion of doctrinal issues. 
There are indeed genuine doctrinal issues that must be confronted and resolved. We desire face to face dis¬ 
cussion with those who have judged us and found us wanting. We want an end to anonymous accusations 
and allegations of positions which we do not recognize as our own. We have grave misgivings about the 
doctrinal positions of our adversaries, and we have some things to say to them about their doctrinal 
soundness. We see a calculated effort underway to impose on the Synod what the Synod itself has never 
affirmed to be “the doctrinal position of the Synod.” Our basic concern is not about some minor aber¬ 
ration but over our adversaries’ basic understanding of the nature of the Gospel itself, as the accompany¬ 
ing document asserts. We have been denied that opportunity by the refusal of our adversaries to confront 
us personally. As a faculty we have responded to the questions President Preus addressed to us. He has 
not responded to the concerns we presented to him, though he assured us he would do so. Nor has he 
reported that to you. 

What can be done in the present situation? Shall we continue to plunge headlong toward the dis¬ 
ruption of our Synod? The seminary Board of Control has stated in its report to President Preus 
and to the Board for Higher Education that it intends to carry out its responsibilities with all diligence 
to assure the continuing commitment of the seminary faculty to the doctrinal position of the Synod. 

I deeply regret that President Preus has not seen fit to let the board alone to do its work. The Synod 
asked President Preus to report on the progress which the seminary’s Board of Control had made in 
dealing with the material gathered by the Fact Finding Committee. Instead, the action of the elected 
board of the Synod is barely discussed and not reported until page 133 and then given little more 
space than a “so called” minority report which has no standing as far as the board is concerned and 
represents only two of the eleven members of that board, one of them an appointee of President 
Preus. How can the Board of Control now possibly carry out its synodically-given mandate when 
President Preus has publicly prejudged the case? 

President Preus has taken his case to the Synod. We will have to do the same so that you will have all 
the facts in order to judge justly. 1 am sure that the seminary faculty will have something to say 
after it has had time to study President Preus’ report and to respond to it. We now have no honorable 
choice except to tell you the facts as we see them. We ask only for a fair hearing and for an impartial 
judgment. 

I invite you to join with me in praying for God’s mercy on our Synod and for the power of Flis Cross 
to drive out the demon of division that is among us to keep us from our Gospel mission. 

Your fellow servant in Christ, 


John H. Tietjen 
President 

P.S. Since we do not have the means to reach all those to whom President Preus sent his report, 
only the pastors of the Synod are receiving this letter and the accompanying document. If you 
would like additional copies for your congregation or your teachers, please let me know. 





INTRODUCTION 


The Fact Finding Committee Report claims to present 
a profile of the doctrinal position of the faculty of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Its claim is false. The 
Report is in fact a distortion and misrepresentation of 
what faculty members believe, teach and confess. 

The Report is the work of a committee appointed by 
President J. A. 0. Preus in September, 1970, to ascertain 
the facts about the doctrinaf position of the St. Louis 
seminary faculty. The committee submitted the Report 
to President Preus in June, 1971. President Preus has 
accepted the Report at face value as a description of the 
facts without any further investigation of his own. The 
Report does not present the facts about the doctrinal 
position of the seminary faculty. 

In the material which follows I present my analysis of 
the Fact Finding Committee Report and of the process 
which produced it. I was personally present for all inter¬ 
views of faculty members conducted by the Fact Finding 
Committee. I also reviewed all of the material submitted 
by faculty members at the request of the Fact Finding 
Committee. On the basis of my own firsthand knowledge 
of the confessional position and theological views of all 
members of the faculty, I have thoroughly analyzed the 
Fact Finding Committee's Report. With the approval of 
the seminary's Board of Control I shared copies of the 
Fact Finding Committee Report with Professors Robert 
W. Bertram, Richard R. Caemmerer, Sr., Alfred O. Fuer- 
bringer, Edgar M. Krentz, Arthur C. Repp, and Leonhard 
C. Wuerffel, and received their counsel and help in ana¬ 
lyzing the Report. 

My analysis of the Fact Finding Committee Report is 
in two sections. In Part I, I intend to show the following: 

1) The fact finding process was conceived in a pre¬ 
judgment that has shaped the inquiry, predetermined 
its results, and subjected the seminary to treatment 
that is unfair. 

2) The procedures employed by the Fact Finding 
Committee have produced results that are unreliable. 

3) The Report is a strange blend of half-truths, mis¬ 
understandings, and distortions which make the profile 
it presents untrue. 

4) The views of Scripture interpretation which lie be¬ 
hind the investigation and shapes its results are less 
than Scriptural. 

5) The theology which lies behind the inquiry and the 
Report, by whose standard the theology of the faculty 
was measured, is unLutheran. 

Part II presents a detailed analysis of each section of the 
Fact Finding Committee Report. It presents the docu¬ 
mentation for the basic claims which I make in Part I. 


PART I 

GENERAL ANALYSIS OF THE SEMINARY 
INVESTIGATION 

I. PREJUDICE IN SEARCH OF PROOF 

The investigation of Concordia Seminary by President 

J. A. 0. Preus through a Fact Finding Committee was 
bound to be unfair. It was conceived in a prejudgment 
made by President Preus against the seminary before the 
investigation began. In fact, the investigation can be de¬ 
scribed as a prejudice in search of proof. Departing from 
long-standing proceduresfor dealing with concerns about 
teaching at the seminary, President Preus initiated what 
he called a fact-finding process. Though ostensibly objec¬ 
tive, the process was based on the assumption that the 
seminary was guilty of false doctrine. Faculty members 
were required to submit the evidence of their guilt or to 
prove their innocence. The Fact Finding Committee 
report provided the "proof" for the prejudgment. A fair 
evaluation of the Fact Finding Committee report must 
take into account the prejudicial nature of the inquiry. 

a) Prejudgment by President Preus 

.Shortly after I assumed office I became aware that the 
seminary had been prejudged by the newly elected presi 
'tlent of the Synod. In a personal meeting with me in 
October, 1969, President Preus informed me that he 
considered his election at the Denver Convention to be 
a mandate to clean house doctrinally in the Synod and 
especially at the St. Louis seminary. He stated that it 
was his intention to bring the seminary into line with 
the traditional doctrinal position of the Synod. I assumed 
that he intended to follow the established procedures 
for dealing with questions about the doctrinal position 
of faculty members and that individual faculty members 
would have an opportunity to respond to allegations of 
deviation from the Synod's confessional position. I there 
fore assured President Preus of my readiness to cooperate 
with him in dealing with his concerns. He did not then, 
or subsequently, share with me the specific reasons for 
his conclusion about the doctrinal situation at the 
seminary in spite of my repeated requests for such in¬ 
formation so that I might be able to deal with his con 
cerns. Without discussing his concerns and the reasons 
for them with any member of the faculty about whom 
he was concerned. President Preus had made the judg¬ 
ment that doctrinal housecleaning was necessary at the 
seminary. 

Subsequent to my meeting with President Preus I 
received reports from several pastors in Nebraska that at 
a "Meet the President" gathering in Nebraska, on May 13, 
1970, President Preus answered "Yes" to a question 
whether false doctrine was being taught at the St. Louis 
seminary. When I confronted President Preus personally 
with the report, he did not deny it. 

On several occasions before and after launching the 
investigation President Preus made it quite clear to the 
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seminary's Board of Control that he does not consider 
some members of the faculty to be doctrinally sound. Yet 
he has not fulfilled the obligation of his office to con¬ 
front those whom he considers unsound or to bring a 
charge of false doctrine against a professor whom he 
considers to have knowingly and persistently taught con¬ 
trary to the Synod's confessional position. 

President Preus clearly was already convinced that 
false doctrine was being taught at Concordia Seminary 
before he began his investigation. In a Pentecost, 1970, 
newsletter to the pastors of the Synod, he announced 
his intention of investigating complaints repeatedly 
lodged against individuals in the Synod and of beginning 
his investigation with the faculty of the St. Louis semi¬ 
nary. In September, 1970, he announced his appoint¬ 
ment of a Fact Finding Committee to carry out the 
investigation. One of the stated objectives of the com¬ 
mittee was “to protect the seminary against unfounded 
criticism and charges in the area of Doctrine and Life," 
giving the impression of impartiality. Though there is no 
hint of it in the stated objectives for the fact finding 
procedures. President Preus' prejudgment was part and 
parcel of the inquiry he established. 

b) Composition of the Fact Finding Committee 

The prejudicial nature of the inquiry is evident also 
in the composition of the Committee President Preus 
appointed to carry out the inquiry. News reports de¬ 
scribed the Committee as representative of that segment 
of the Synod that was critical of the seminary. Many 
people in the Synod looked upon the Committee as a 
"stacked deck." In an interview with the Lutheran 
Witness Reporter, President Preus himself said that the 
Committee was "made up of people who have the con¬ 
fidence of the church — particularly those who have the 
greatest degree of doctrinal concern." (LWR, Nov. 1, 
1970, p.2) By his own admission, President Preus had 
chosen a Committee which was not broadly repre¬ 
sentative of the Synod, but which had the confidence of 
those who had doctrinal concerns about the seminary. 
Thus the seminary faculty did not get the fair hearing 
which a balanced, representative committee would have 
provided. The very makeup of the Committee helped 
determine what "facts" the Committee would "find." 

c) Judgmental Character of the Report 

The prejudicial nature of the inquiry is evident further 
in the judgmental character of the report submitted by 
President Preus' Fact Finding Committee. This point will 
be amply documented in subsequent sections of my 
report. I call attention to it here only in a general way. 
Both the nature of the questions and the way they were 
asked during faculty interviews demonstrate presupposi¬ 
tions about the position of faculty members and the 
existence of a hidden agenda in spite of statements to 
the contrary. (See Part 1,2 of my analysis.) The Report 
itself is shot through with all kinds of judgment in spite 
of the fact that President Preus had stated, "The 


Committee is merely to ascertain facts . . . and has no 
legislative, judicial, or executive power," (LWR, Nov. 1, 
1970, p. 2) and in spite of the Committee's lengthy dis¬ 
claimer in its letter transmitting the Report to President 
Preus that it had made no judgments. It submitted pre¬ 
judicial transcripts; it submitted summaries of interviews 
that included "observations" and "comments" that are 
clearly judgmental; it produced a report that is tenden¬ 
tious and judgmental from the first page to the last. 
(For detailed documentation see Part II of my analysis.) 
The judgmental character of the Report demonstrates 
that the Committee was more than a "fact finding" 
committee. For the Committee to say that it exercised 
no judgmental function is just contrary to the facts. 


d) Relation of the Report to the "President's Report" 
at Milwaukee 

The relationship between the Report of the president's 
Committee and the "President's Report" at the Milwau¬ 
kee Convention is another demonstration of the pre¬ 
judicial nature of the inquiry. The Fact Finding Com¬ 
mittee's letter of transmittal is dated June 15, 1971. The 
letter of President Preus transmitting the Reportto the 
Board of Control is dated June 30, 1971, and states that 
the Report arrived the day before. One week later Presi¬ 
dent Preus delivered his "President's Report" to the 
Milwaukee Convention of the Synod. A major section of 
that report (see pages 54-55 Proceedings, Milwaukee 
Convention) includes material which is in the report of 
the Fact Finding Committee. President Preus used the 
Report of the Fact Finding Committee as the basis for the 
seven "examples of the variations of doctrinal opinion 
which are current in our church at the present time" and 
which he insists cannot "be treated as mere open 
questions." 

President Preus did not tell the Convention the source 
of the examples he gave. Nor did he first ascertain from 
the faculty of Concordia Seminary whether the Fact 
Finding Committee had understood them correctly. He 
used the material in his Committee's Reportto criticize 
those who hold the positions described in his examples 
President Preus' examples are at best a caricature and, 
at worst, an outright misrepresentation of positions 
held by the members of the seminary faculty. 

Note what President Preus did in his "President's 
Report." He presumed certain positions to be those of 
faculty and condemned them publicly for it without 
naming them. His report to the Milwaukee Convention 
demonstrates that one of the purposes of the fact find¬ 
ing process was to provide him with the evidence he 
needed to support his prejudgment about heresy at the 
seminary. In the fact finding procedures the members of 
the faculty were invited to testify against themselves and 
to provide the president of the Synod with the proof 
needed to condemn them. 
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e) Action on the Basis of Prejudgment 

Subsequent to the Milwaukee Convention President 
Preus has made it abundantly clear to the seminary's 
Board of Control that he has weighed the faculty in the 
doctrinal balance and found it wanting. He has also made 
clear that he accepts the report of the Fact Finding 
Committee as accurate. At the December meetings of 
the Board of Control President Preus asked on doctrinal 
grounds that three members of the faculty not be re¬ 
appointed. He made his judgment, however, before 
discussing his concerns with the three professors. 

On March 3, 1971, President Preus distributed “A 
Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles" to 
all congregations, pastors, and teachers of the Synod. 
His accompanying letter explains that he prepared "A 
Statement" for use by the seminary's Board of Control, 
"in identifying areas which need further attention in 
terms of the Synod's doctrinal position." In the Lutheran 
Witness of March 19, 1972 (p. 24) President Preus is 
quoted as saying that "A Statement" covers "nearly all 
the issues in the report of the Fact Finding Committee." 

At no time did President Preus discuss the "issues" he 
found in the Fact Finding Committee Report with the 
members of the faculty presumably involved in the 
"issues." Clearly, the Fact Finding Committee Report was 
the assessment of the faculty he had in mind even before 
the investigation began. 

Because of the prejudgment in which the fact finding 
inquiry was conceived, the inquiry itself and the report 
that issues from it are grossly unfair to the seminary. 
Any fair assessment of the position of the faculty must 
be made on information and procedures different from 
the investigation of President Preus. 

2. FAULTY PROCEDURES, UNRELIABLE RESULTS 

"Garbage in, garbage out." The slogan of computer 
programmers is a good commentary on what happened 
in President Preus' investigation of Concordia Seminary. 
The procedures established for the investigation were 
bound to produce unreliable results. The task of the 
Fact Finding Committee was "merely to ascertain the 
facts" (LWR Nov. 1, 1970) concerning what members 
of the faculty believe, teach, and confess. However, the 
procedures the committee used "to ascertain the facts" 
were so seriously flawed that the outcome of the com¬ 
mittee's work is completely unreliable The Fact Finding 
Committee Report is anything but a reliable presentation 
of what faculty members believe, teach, and confess. 

a) Handling of Bibliographical Materials 

President Preus requested that each faculty member 
submit a bibliography of all materials published in the 
last ten years and copies of all unpublished essays pre¬ 
sented in the last five years. Since all of the materials 
were submitted through my office, I am very much 


aware of the huge volume of material submitted to Presi¬ 
dent Preus' Fact Finding Committee. At best, the 
material could only have been read selectively by the 
Committee. It was my observation from the interviews 
that in nearly all cases only one member of the Com¬ 
mittee read whatever material was selected for reading. 

The president's Committee includes references to the 
bibliographical material in its report. An analysis of a 
selected few writings of a selected number of professors 
is appended to their "Summary of Interview." There are 
references to bibliographical material in the "General 
Summary." In both cases the analysis or conclusion of 
perhaps only one member of the Committee is presented 
as if the whole Committee had studied the writings and 
agreed with the analysis or conclusion. In addition, the 
Committee does not indicate what criteria it used in 
determining which writings to read and which to include 
in the Report. In my response to my own "Summary of 
Interview" I pointed out that the Committee was prej¬ 
udiced both in its review of three of my writings and in 
its decision not to review material in which I specifically 
deal with the Lutheran confessional principle and with 
what it means to be Lutheran. Granting that it is un¬ 
necessary to review and report on all the writings of a 
professor, the Committee's method of selection in both 
reviewing and reporting provides no assurance that a 
man's confessional position has been fully and adequate¬ 
ly presented. 

b) Principle of Spontaneity in Interviews 

The president's Committee deliberately followed an 
interview procedure which precluded advance prepara¬ 
tion. Individual faculty members were not notified in 
advance what topics would be discussed or what ques¬ 
tions would be asked. Faculty members were not given 
the opportunity to think through their answers in ad¬ 
vance and so to prepare comprehensive answers. Rather, 
a procedure of interview was chosen that required 
spontaneous responses to any question or topic which 
a member of the Committee might wish to pursue. As 
the chairman of the Committee expressed it in one 
interview, "Spontaneous is best." A basic flaw in the 
procedures of the inquiry was the assumption that 
spontaneous questioning is the way to establish a man's 
real position. That assumption is not valid. Though fac¬ 
ulty members were not given the opportunity for 
advance reflection so that they could make a compre¬ 
hensive statement on a subject, they were later faulted 
in the Report for what they did not say and for lack of 
precision, when there was no indication at the interview 
that the Committee was expecting more to be said. The 
chosen method of interview produced results that are 
unreliable as an assessment of a professor's position. 

c) Method of Asking Questions 

The questioning process itself did not assure a reliable 
assessment of a man's position. The questions were poorly 
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framed. In some instances faculty members did not know 
from the questions what precisely they were being asked. 
In other instances, a Committee member was asking a 
different question from what the wording of his question 
actually said. The questions were often lengthy and 
imprecise. In fact, on any number of occasions, faculty 
members were asked several questions at the same time. 
Faculty members were sometimes interrupted in the 
process of answering a question by an additional 
question. When some faculty members tried to present 
a detailed, comprehensive answer, they were told that 
time was limited and were asked to make their responses 
brief. And then they were faulted afterwards for what 
they did not say! (For documentation, see Part II.) 

One feature of the questioning, especially with some 
faculty members, can only be described as badgering. 
After a professor had answered a question, he was asked 
the same question over again several times in a new form. 
Or the chairman of the Committee would rephrase his 
answer into something the faculty member did not say 
and then would ask him if that were his position. In my 
opinion, the "hounding" nature of the questioning de¬ 
monstrated that the Committee (or at least some mem¬ 
bers of it) presumed that the faculty was hiding its real 
position and that the only way to expose it was through 
the trial tactics of cross examination. In view of the 
method of asking questions, it is a wonder that faculty 
responses were as clear and comprehensive as they were! 

d) Hidden Agenda 

At the beginning of the fact finding process the 
Committee assured me that it had received no charges 
or complaints against any member of the faculty and 
that it was not investigating any specific problems but 
merely trying to establish the facts about the confessional 
position of the members of our faculty. The questions 
which the Committee asked revealed that there was, in 
fact, a hidden agenda and that the Committee was 
focusing on a limited number of topics. President Preus 
has since made it clear at meetings of the Board of 
Control and of the Faculty that confidential material in 
the files of President John W. Behnken and Oliver R. 
Harms provided the basic agenda for the interviews. The 
major preoccupation of the Committee was with the 
faculty's use of historical-critical methods and with such 
allied topics as the inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible 
and "facticity," miracles, and prophecy in the Holy 
Scriptures. Other topics of concern included the nature 
of confessional subscription, original sin, close commu¬ 
nion, third use of the law, social action, and the pastoral 
nature of the ministry. 

As I observed it, there were assumptions behind the 
basic agenda that were evident both in the way the 
questions were phrased and in the tone in which the 
questions were asked. The assumptions which I saw be¬ 
hind the questions were that at least some faculty 
members denied the inspiration and the unique author¬ 


ity of the Scriptures, rejected the historical nature of 
revelation, disavowed miracles and prophecy, subscribed 
conditionally to the Lutheran symbols, had difficulties 
with the church's teaching on original sin, espoused a 
"situation ethics" antinomian view on moral issues, 
approved of unionistic practices in worship, and were 
more interested in cultivating scholars than preparing 
men for pastoral ministry. 

Since the Committee did, in fact, approach the inter¬ 
view with a basic set of issues, the nature of the interview 
made it very difficult for the Committee to get a full, 
comprehensive picture of a man's confessional position. 
In fact, the Report of the president's Committee presents 
the faculty's position through the filter of the Com¬ 
mittee's hidden agenda. The Report shows what the 
president and the Committee think are important about 
the faculty's position. For that very reason the Report 
is a serious distortion and, as I will show in other sections, 
a misrepresentation of the faculty's position. 

e) Superficial Contact with the Seminary 

The Report of the president's Committee is unreliable 
also because of the superficial contact which the Com¬ 
mittee had with the ongoing life of the seminary. In 
spite of the Board of Control's invitation, classroom 
visitation and participation in the seminary's worship 
were at a minimum. Contact with students was practically 
non-existent, as I shall demonstrate in the response to 
the addendum material entitled "Conversation with 
Seminary Students." (See Part II, 6) The review of 
syllabi and graduate examinations was extremely limited. 
The president's Committee therefore knew very little 
about what actually goes on at Concordia Seminary. 

Because of the basic flaws in the procedures of the 
fact finding inquiry, the results produced by the inquiry 
are unreliable as a true picture of the confessional 
position of the seminary faculty. 

3, FACULTY PROFILE - DISTORTED AND UN¬ 
TRUE. 

In the letter transmitting its report to President Preus, 
the Fact Finding Committee states, "While the report 
undoubtedly contains flaws, it is our opinion that we 
are passing on to you a report which presents a rather 
detailed profile of the doctrinal stance of the men of 
the Seminary faculty." (Letter of June 15, 1971, p. 2) 
Flaws there are in the Report, so many, in fact, as to 
render the claim of the Committee untrue. The Report 
of the president's Committee does not give a "detailed 
profile" of the actual doctrinal position of the faculty. 
The Report is a badly flawed mirror which distorts and 
misrepresents the confessional position of the faculty as 
a whole and of individual faculty members in particular. 
In Part II I present a detailed anaylsisof the Report with 
evidence that amply documents my assertion. In this 
section, I present general observations and reactions 
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concerning the Report in support of the claim that the 
report presents a basically distorted picture of the 
faculty's confessional position. 

a) Structure of the Report 

President Preus' Fact Finding Report is composed of 
several sections. One section consists of the transcripts 
of faculty interviews. According to the Fact Finding 
Committee in its letter of transmittal to President Preus 
(p. 3), "The transcripts are the definitive report." Hope¬ 
fully, they will be considered as such, especially in view 
of the serious distortions and misrepresentations in the 
other sections of the Report. It is true that faculty mem¬ 
bers were handicapped in the interviews in presenting 
their confessional position by the Committee's choice 
of topics and issues to which faculty members were 
required to address themselves. The Committee's choice 
of subjects did not enable faculty members to make a 
full and comprehensive statement of their faith and 
teaching. Nevertheless, the transcripts at least present 
the position of a faculty member as he himself articulated 
it and in the context of the actual question he was 
asked. 

The other sections of the Report are nothing but 
summary and more summary. One major section consists 
of documents entitled "Summary of Interview," one 
summary for the interview with each faculty member. To 
some of these summaries "a summary of articles or books" 
(Letter of Committee to Preus, June 15, 1971, p.3) was 
attached. Another major section of the Report is entitled 
"General Summary," which is the Committee's summary 
of the summaries. Another section is a two-column table 
entitled, "Summary Statement of Positions Held by Pro¬ 
fessors at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, " 
which is a summary of the general summary of the in¬ 
dividual summaries of the interviews. 

In their responses to their own "Summary of Inter¬ 
view" many faculty members pointed out how their 
position had been distorted and misrepresented by the 
individual "Summary." In Part II, Section 4, of this 
report, the faculty members who have been permitted 
to assist me in responding to the Report of the president's 
Committee, state how their positions have been distorted 
and misrepresented in the "General Summary." What 
would happen if the entire faculty would be given that 
privilege? If many of the "Summary of Interview" docu¬ 
ments contain distortions, and if those distortions are 
further compounded in the "General Summary," what 
utter distortion is presented when the position of 
faculty members is still further "summarized" in the table 
of positions! 

b) "General Summary" Outline of Topics 

The outline of topics in the "General Summary" is 
instructive. It lists the topics that are to serve as the 
instrument for sketching the "detailed profile" of the 


faculty's position. There are 24 general topics, each with 
a Roman numeral. Only two sections. III and IV, out of 
the 24 sections, deal with how to understand and in¬ 
terpret the Scriptures, yet those two sections comprise 
half of the "General Summary"! Does that indicate the 
proportion of emphasis those topics have in the faculty's 
confessional position? Not at all! It indicates the pre¬ 
occupation of the president's Committee with exegetical 
method instead of with doctrinal affirmation. It shows 
what the president and his Committee consider impor¬ 
tant and gives a distorted picture of the faculty's 
position. 

Why were the topics chosen? Are they the topics that 
will-help to present a true picture of the faculty's con¬ 
fessional position? The person and work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ receive minimal attention for an inquiry 
into the teaching of confessionally committed Lutherans. 
Most of the material is devoted to what dogmatic text¬ 
books describe as prolegomena, that is, material of an 
introductory nature which is a preface to the statement 
and elucidation of Christian doctrine. And much of the 
rest of the material has to do with what pastoral con¬ 
ferences refer to as questions of casuistry. How can such 
topics give anything but a distorted view of the faculty's 
confessional position? 

The president's Committee had other models.available 
to assist it in choosing topics that would actually help it 
to gather true facts about the faculty's position. As 
Lutherans we have committed ourselves to the Lutheran 
confessional writings "as a true and unadulterated state¬ 
ment and exposition of the Word of God." (Const. 
Article II) The outline of topics in the doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession would have served magnifi 
cently as a means to ascertain what the faculty actually 
believes, teaches, and confesses. But President Preus' 
Committee had a different agenda. 

From the very onset of the interviews faculty members 
saw the problem. They recognized ’that the questions 
they were being asked would not make it possible for 
them to witness a good confession. Each faculty member 
therefore gave a brief confession of his faith at the be¬ 
ginning of his interview in order to get on the record at 
least some fairly comprehensive statement of his con¬ 
fessional position. Why didn't the president's Committee 
"summarize" the statements of faith and confession 
which the faculty members volunteered? Such a summary 
would present a much truer picture of the faculty's 
position than the present report of the president's 
Committee. The range of topics would be different; 
there would be a totally different emphasis; the 
doctrine of the Gospel would be paramount. 

c) Attribution of Positions to Faculty Members 

In the "General Summary" (and also in its tabular 
condensed version) the president's Committee attributes 
positions to one or more faculty members on a wide 
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variety of topics. The Committee's letter of transmittal 
to President Preus says of the "General Summary": "To 
a large extent it is in the words of the professors them¬ 
selves." (Letter dated June 15, 1971, p. 3) There is a 
problem in logic of major proportions in the Committee's 
process of attribution which destroys its validity and 
contributes to the distortion and misrepresentation of 
the faculty's position. 

In the first place, it is not true that the "General 
Summary" is "to a large extent . . . the words of the 
professors themselves." Most of the "General Summary" 
consists of material written by the president's Committee 
and is largely a summary of the Committee's under¬ 
standing of the position of one or more faculty members 
on a topic. 

However, even when actual quotations appear, the 
"General Summary" gives the impression that the quo¬ 
tations are answers by different faculty members to the 
same question formulated in the same way. But the 
"General Summary" does not include the question to 
which a specific quotation was an answer. In its letter of 
transmittal the Fact Finding Committee acknowledges, 
"You will note that not every professor was asked the 
same questions. The Committee felt it ought to avoid a 
stereotyped form of interview. It believed that from a 
more spontaneous exchange of questions and answers 
would come a better picture of the professor's doctrinal 
stance." (Letter dated June 15, p.3) A different form of 
question is sure to produce a different answer. You can¬ 
not fully understand an answer without knowing the 
question to which it was a response. Therefore, it is not 
proper to quote an answer without including the question, 
especially when the answers are to different questions. 

Let me illustrate the problem. The president's Com¬ 
mittee very often asked questions of a general nature, 
such as, "How do you view the Scripture?" If a faculty 
member were asked such a general question and not a 
specific question about his view of inspiration of the 
Scripture, his answer ought not be used as if it were in 
response to a question about inspiration. Yet the "Gen¬ 
eral Summary" does precisely that. At times it takes 
answers given to one question and puts them under a 
different topic. At other times it gathers together quo¬ 
tations of faculty members under a single topic and 
sets them side by side as if they were answers to the 
same question formulated in the same way when that is 
just not true. 

There is another problem with the "General Sum¬ 
mary's" use of quotations. They are most often quite 
brief and without indication as to their context. From 
such brief answers almost anything can be inferred. In 
addition, the way the quotations are presented does not 
provide the perspective from which to determine whether 
they are, in fact, a carefully, articulated basic position 
or a chance remark. 


In the "General Summary" faculty members are 
faulted for giving answers that "were quite short and 
lacked precision" and therefore "susceptible to various 
interpretations." Here the faculty is blamed for a fault 
in the procedures of the inquiry. Faculty members were 
repeatedly admonished to be brief. One member was 
specifically instructed to give answers that were "bene 
and kurz." The president's Committee often did not have 
time for full and complete answers because it had an 
agenda to cover. 

An additional problem is the attribution of positions 
to groups of faculty members both in the "General 
Summary" and in the table of positions. It should be 
noted that the grouping of positions and the relating of 
ideas is the work of the president's Committee and not of 
the faculty. It is a logical fallacy to gather quotes from 
different professors and then treat them as though they 
represent a single position held by some group called 
"the majority" or "a large number." It is just as 
fallacious to set up as opposing positions matters that 
are complementary to one another. 

d) Pejorative, Judgmental Thrust 

In the section of this analysis dealing with the pre¬ 
judicial nature of the inquiry (Part I, Section 1), I have 
already called attention to the judgmental character of 
the Report of the president's Committee. In this section 
I want to point out that the pejorative, judgmental 
thrust of the Report has contributed to the distortion 
and misrepresentation of the faculty's position. 

The Committee has clearly made judgments all 
through the Report. It is judgmental throughout, as 
faculty members have pointed out in their response to 
their individual "Summary of Interview" and as Part II 
of my analysis amply demonstrates. What is incompre¬ 
hensible is that in making judgments the president’s 
Committee has almost nothing good to say about the 
seminary. Its "Observations" and "Comments" point to 
problems and raise doubts. Its review of published 
material and essays is negative and critical. It is in¬ 
credible that in its review of student publications it 
could find nothing positive to say. One member of the 
Committee at least found a few complimentary words 
for some of the classes he attended. The Report con¬ 
sistently puts "the worst construction on everything." 

A pejorative rhetoric runs throughout the Report. 
There are statements like, "It would appear that . . .," 
"Some men appear to use . . "The method seems to 
be used ..." At one point a professor is alleged to have 
"conceded" the position attributed to him when he, in 
fact, gladly affirmed it. The president's Committee con¬ 
sistently asked questions like "Is it binding?" or "Is a 
person free to . . .," indicating a law-oriented view of 
confessional subscription. The rhetoric suggests that 
freedom means getting away with as much as you can. 
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The assumption is that the faculty would be interested 
in denying as much as possible and operating with a 
basis minimum of "beliefs." The rhetoric suggests that 
you affirm a confession because you are bound to, you 
have to, rather than because you want to. 

The net effect of the pejorative, judgmental thrust of 
the Report is to distort and misrepresent the faculty's 
position. 

e) Other Observations 

A few random observations need to be added. 

A number of times the president's Committee commits 
the logical fallacy of arguing from silence. 

The "General Summary" is not accurate in its attri 
bution. For specifics see Part 11, Section 4, where several 
faculty members comment on how they have been mis¬ 
quoted and quoted out of context. 

The president's Committee was using more than 
Scripture and the Confessions as acriterion, though they 
do not say what it is. For example, the Committee passes 
the value judgment that answers lacked definiteness 
abouttbe impulsus scribendi and the impulsus verborum. 
But these are terms that do not appear in either the 
Scriptures or the Confessions. The same can be said 
about the Committee's comment concerning the formal 
and material principles in theology: "The Committee 
explored with a number of professors the questions as 
to whether or not the formal or material principle 
(singular sic) of Lutheran theology has been switched in 
any case." This implies that there is in Scripture and the 
Confessions a clear statement about this relationship and 
about a priority of one over the other, but the Com 
mittee does not give it. However, in the process, the 
position of faculty members is called into question and 
the validity of their confessional commitment is held 
suspect. 

4. AVIEWOFSCRIPTURE LESSTHAN SCRIPTURAL 

President Preus' investigation of the seminary faculty 
was much concerned with the faculty's position on 
Scripture and Scripture interpretation. Every good theo 
logian shares that concern. Indeed differences among 
Lutheran, Reformed, Pentecostal, Fundamentalist, and 
other kinds of Christians ultimately spring from different 
ways of interpreting the Scriptures to which they all 
pledge allegiance as the inspired Word of God. It is 
important therefore to know with what view of Scripture 
President Preus' Fact Finding Committee conducted its 
investigation into the faculty's view of Scripture. What 
is the nature of the task of Scripture interpretation as 
envisioned by the faculty's investigators? Though the 
Fact Finding Report is not all that clear and at times 
inconsistent and contradictory, there is enough in the 
Report to make possible some assertions about the 


Report's conception of the task of Scripture interpre¬ 
tation. The seminary's investigators operated with a 
view of Scriptures that leads to less than Scriptural 
results. 

a) The Fact Finding Report Separates the Formal and 
Material Principles in an Un-Lutheran Manner 

In the Fact Finding Report's discussion of formal and 
material principles there is no indication that the Report 
makes use of the central affirmation of the Lutheran 
Confessions about the Scriptures, namely, that the 
distinction between law and Gospel is the "especially 
brilliant light which serves the purpose that the Word of 
God may be rightly divided and the writings of the holy 
prophets and apostles may be explained and understood 
correctly" ( Formula of Concord, S.D. V, 1). The same 
view is stated throughout the fourth article of Melanch- 
thon's Apology of the Augsburg Confession. But the 
Report's presentation of faculty views on the topic re¬ 
flects a lack of understanding about the significance of 
this confessional position in Lutheran Scriptural inter¬ 
pretation. 

The Report also operates with a minimalistic under 
standing of what the Lutheran Confessions mean by 
Gospel. In its material dealing with the topic of the 
Gospel, the concern of the Report is about whether 
social action can be considered a part of the Gospel. 
But the Report does not indicate that the president's 
Committee did what is necessary in Lutheran theology. 
They did not ask members of the faculty to relate their 
understanding and interpretation of Scripture to the 
Gospel. 

To separate anything from the Gospel is the root 
heresy. The Report has an obsession with its own under 
standing of historicity. But it never relates this under 
standing of historicity to the Gospel; indeed, it seems to 
regard an attempt to do so as sub-scriptural. 

b) Inspiration is Understood as a Principle of Cognition 

Under the category of inspiration the Fact Finding 
Report discusses what is actually revelation. The com 
mittee asked a faculty member about Paul's use of 
"revelation" in Galatians 1 and about the source of his 
knowledge. But the Bible itself speaks of inspiration in 
connection with its character and its usefulness for the 
Gospel. See 2 Tim. 3:14-16. In Galatians Paul is dealing 
with the source of his apostolate, not of information. 
The Damascus confrontation with his Lord gave him the 
Gospel, but not all the information that he had. 

1 Cor. 15:1-11 shows us that Paul got some of his 
information via earlier Christians. Luke did research 
(Luke 1:1-4). J. T. Mueller, Dogmatics, p. 110, points 
out that Gal. 1:17-24 contains what Paul got by general 
study or special experience. Mueller is here distinguishing 
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revelation and inspiration, as do the earlier classical Lu¬ 
theran systematicians. Inspiration is not a principle of 
cognition. 

c) The Report Betrays Less Than Scriptural Under¬ 
standing of the Work of the Holy Spirit 

This is clear from the fact that the table of positions 
states as a judgment that there is "A lack of clarity 
whether the Scriptures are qualitatively different from 
the product of the Holy Spirit in us today.'The Report 
seems to assume that the Holy Spirit is not as effective 
today as He was in the past. In similar fashion, the 
"General Summary,"when dealing with The Inspiration of 
Tradition (a catchy phrase used to capsule the work of 
the Spirit in history by one professor), confuses two 
theological topics in a harmful way. The work of the 
Holy Spirit and the unique character and position of the 
Scriptures are made somehow interdependent. The 
Report assumes that one must somehow downgrade the 
work of the Spirit in the Gospel and by that Gospel 
throughout history in a way that is both un-Scriptural 
and unconfessional. John 16:13, 1 Cor. 2:12, 12:3,etc., 
confess that the Spirit is at work whenever men confess 
Jesus as Lord. 

Luther taught the same in the explanation of the 
third article: "The Holy Ghost has called me by the 
Gospel, enlightened me with his gifts, . . ., even as He 
calls, gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole 
Christian Church on earth and keeps it with Jesus 
Christ in the one true faith." The Augsburg Confession, 
V states: "For through the Word and the sacraments, as 
through instruments, the Holy Spirit is given, and the 
Holy Spirit produces faith, where and when it pleases 
God, in those who hear the Gospel." To suggest that the 
work of the Holy Spirit is not as dynamic, as powerful, 
as effective today as in the past calls the very nature of 
God and His Gospel into question. 

This is not to call the unique and necessary role of 
the Scriptures into question. The authority of the Bible 
is described by classical Lutheran systematics as both 
normative and causative. It is the work of the Holy 
Spirit in convincing me of the Gospel that makes one 
accept the Scriptures as God's Word. The position of the 
Scriptures as rule and norm for faith and life flows out 
of the conviction that God has acted in His Son for the 
salvation of all mankind and has communicated that 
salvation to man in the Scriptures, documents that serve 
the unique function of judging all subsequent proclama¬ 
tion and teaching in the Christian church. 

d) The Report Falsely Separates the Concept of Iner¬ 
rancy from the Intent and Function of the Scriptures 

In a most amazing section the Report speaks against 
tying the intent of the Scriptures and their inerrancy 
together. It rejects one of the cardinal contributions of 
the Lutheran Reformation to Biblical Studies. Luther 
frequently reiterated this principle; e.g., "Therefore 


the first task, in order to grasp the advice of a book, is 
to say what it is seeking, in what direction it is looking; 
if this is not recognized, it is impossible to understand a 
book" (WA 20,9). One could multiply such passages. 

The same position is maintained by Hollaz, Examen 
Theologicum Acroamaticum, ed. 3 (1763), p. 149; 

The perspicuity of Scripture is not absolute, but 
dependent upon the use of means, inasmuch as, in 
endeavoring to understand it, the divinely instituted 
method must be accurately observed. For there is 
required: (1) Prayer to God the Father of Lights. 
(2) A knowledge of the idiom in which the Holy 
Scriptures are expressed, whether it be the original 
or in a version. (3) The attentive consideration of 
the expressions, of the scope, of the previous and 
subsequent context. (4) The laying aside of precon¬ 
ceived opinions and of evil feelings, of ambition, 
hatred, envy, boldness, etc., etc." (tr. Schmid- 
Jacobs). 

The word "scope" in no. 3 is a reproduction of the Latin 
scopus, the word for goal or purpose. The identical view 
is stated in the first Lutheran hermeneutics, that of M. 
Flacius I llyricus in his Clavis (col. 82 in the 1695 reprint): 

In the third place, the sense in which the hearers 
understand the spirit of the speaker, whether it be 
God, a prophet, an apostle, or evangelist. By spirit 
however I mean the reason, mind, counselor con¬ 
tent of the speaker. In this way there is understood 
not only what, but also why, and to what end some¬ 
thing is spoken. Without that understanding one 
understands matters insufficiently in the Scriptures, 
even if he understands the words and the sense of 
the diction. 

The "General Summary" suggests that professors limit 
intent to Gospel. This is once again possible only because 
the Report has a minimalistic view of Gospel. 2 Tim. 
3:14-16 puts under this heading ("Making wise unto 
salvation") a good bit more than the Report implies. In 
addition, no professor of Scripture would ever say that 
you decide what the intent of a particular passage is by 
asking what the Gospel is. One recognizes the intent of a 
passage on the basis of philological and historical study. 
However, if two interpretations drawn by equally com¬ 
petent and committed scholars differ, if neither contra¬ 
dicts the Gospel, they may be allowed to stand as 
possible interpretations. In this way the Gospel serves 
as a touchstone of interpretation. 

e) The Report Has a Very Limited Understanding of 
the Nature of Exegesis 

The Report discusses the historical-critical method 
at length, but nowhere defines it. Only three items are 
listed as characteristic of the method: "Practitioners of 
the historical-critical method typically doubt or lessen 
the historicity of narratives both in the Old and New 
Testament, because they frequently postulate conflicting 
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accounts and conflicting theologies." 

It is to be noted that the Report nowhere names such 
critics. Even more serious, it does not note that the tools 
used in the historical-critical method are designed to find 
out what the text is saying. The method does not pos¬ 
tulate non-historicity or conflicting accounts or con¬ 
flicting theologies. It seeks to say as precisely as possible 
what the text is saying. The comment confuses pre¬ 
suppositions and method, and conclusions and method. 
It is certainly true that some interpreters begin with pre¬ 
suppositions and reach conclusions that are wrong. It is 
not true that seminary exegetes use the same presupposi¬ 
tions as all other interpreters. They assume the Bible is 
inspired, that God did do miracles, that prophecy is pos¬ 
sible, that the Bible is God's Word. They also try to hear 
what the Scripture text is in fact saying to its readers. 
They do so on the basis of the careful reading of the 
original texts. 

The Report shows that the preconceived notion of 
history and how it must be written is the hang-up with 
which the Report is burdened. Certainly, the Bible must 
be left free to write history as it pleased the Spirit to 
write it. At the same time due allowance must be made 
for the imaginative element in the telling of the Exodus 
in Psalm 136:10 12. One should recognize the interpre¬ 
tive element in the selection and arrangement of narrative 
material in the Gospels or the interpretation of Judah's 
history given in 2 Chron. 36:15-17. 

The task of Scripture interpretation is to identify 
what elements are present in the inspired record and to 
give each of them its due. If there is interpretation, 
that interpretation must be recognized. If a truth of God's 
revelation is communicated via a parable or story, that 
must be recognized. It is the task of exegesis to attempt 
to do that. The story of Lazarus and the rich man in 
Luke 16:19-31 is not called a parable by Luke. An 
interpreter must decide if it is history or not on the 
basis of its form and language. The story of the Good 
Samaritan (Luke 10:30-37) is not called a parable. It 
might well be a piece of contemporary history that our 
Lord tells. It is only the literary form interpreted by the 
exegete that will help him decide which is history and 
which parable. The interpreter seeks to say what the 
text is saying in the way it is saying it. 

f) The Report is Confused About the Relation of the 
Scriptures and the Confessions in Exegesis 

On the one hand the Report faults a professor for 
using his confessional commitment as a control over the 
use of the historical-critical method.The Reportdoes not 
seem to take seriously the role of the confessions' law/ 
gospel polarity as a hermeneutical principle. It states, 
"This raises the question as to whether on the basis of 
this position the Confessions are in effect placed above 
the Scriptures in terms of determining doctrine." 

Yet this is precisely what the Report itself does in an¬ 


other instance. In discussing Messianic prophecythe Re¬ 
port seems to fault people who state that there is no 
Scriptural warrant for asserting that the Patriarchs knew 
the protevan'gel (Gen. 3:15). TheReportgives a misquo¬ 
tation of Formula of Concord, S.D. V.23, which asserts: 

Since the beginning of the world these two procla¬ 
mations [law and Gospel] have continually been 
set forth side by side .... The descendents of the 
holy patriarchs, like the patriarchs themselves, 
constantly . . . revived their courage and comforted 
themselves with the proclamation of the woman's 
seed, who would bruise the serpent's head; .... 

We believe and confess that these two doctrines 
must be urged constantly .... 

Now there is no Biblical basis for asserting that the 
patriarchs knew Gen. 3:15. The Pentateuch was not 
yfci written. Gen. 3:15 is not referred to in connection 
with them. Indeed, it is never quoted as fulfilled in the 
New Testament. There is only one possible allusion to 
it, that in Rev. 12:3. In short, there is no Biblical basis 
for the claim. 

Is the point which the Confessors are urging that the 
patriarchs knew this specific passage? In Ap. 11.46 the 
passage is used to describe the dread consequences of 
sin. Elsewhere it is used only in the German translation 
of Ap. XII. One does not deny the confessional teaching 
if he states that the patriarchs comforted themselves with 
the Gospel, the gracious promise of God, but asserts 
that here the exegesis of a particular passage goes beyond 
the Scriptural evidence. The Report is here using the con 
fessions in an unconfessional way to assert more than 
do the Scriptures themselves. They do themselves what 
they condemn in others, place the confessions over the 
Scriptures in such a way that the Scriptures themselves 
are no longer heard. 

g) The Report Also Has a Limited, Less Than Biblical 
View of Prophecy and Fulfillment 

The Report has a very restricted view of the nature of 
prophecy and of the relation of the two testaments. The 
Report accuses most exegetes of not accepting the 
principle that the Old Testament is interpreted by the 
New. What they mean by this is clear. There can be no 
other relation between the Testaments than that of pre¬ 
dictive statement and corresponding action in fulfillment. 
They leave no room for any kind of immediate applica¬ 
tion and later more developed application. 

Here they are more severe than classical Lutheranism. 
The great systematician Hollaz allowed for a mystical 
application that is an accommodation of the base sense 
to a new situation. The same is true of the hermeneutics 
of J. P. Koehler. Both of these authors, one from the 
eighteenth, the other from the twentieth century, allow 
for the richness of the New Testament use of "fulfill" 
as a term to describe the relation of the Old Testament 
and the New. A careful study of the way Matthew 
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uses the term as well as an investigation of 1 Cor. 10 and 
2 Cor. 3 would show that the New Testament itself is 
both broader and richer than the report allows. 

Such a study would also help theReportto defend it¬ 
self against the charge of not observing its own principles. 
The Report makes much of the messianic prophecy in Is. 
9:5-6. It faults an Old Testament man for suggesting it 
may be a coronation oracle for a Davidic king. Yet, Is. 
9:5-6 is never cited in the New Testament, never quoted 
as fulfilled. It is at best alluded to one time, in Luke 
1:32-33. By its own standards, the Report should fault 
anyone who states that this passage is messianic, predic¬ 
tive prophecy. The only reason one can suggest for their 
not doing so is the liturgical tradition of the Lutheran 
church, which suggests that this be read as the epistle on 
Christmas Day. But this would be to impose the liturgy 
or tradition on the Scriptures as a norm. 

The inadequacy of the Report can be seen by a look 
at the rest of their discussion and the passages cited. Again 
the assumption is that of prediction and fulfillment. 
Nothing can be messianic unless predictive. But on this 
criterion, they ought to have faulted those exegetes who 
held, on the basis of other argumentation, that ls.11, 
Jer. 23, and Ezekiel 37 are messianic. They are not 
cited in the New Testament as referring to Christ. 

Other passages are, according to the New Testament, 
fulfilled twice. Is. 53:1 is cited with reference to two 
different events in John 12:38 and Rom. 10:16. Is. 53:4 
is fulfilled when Jesus heals the sick, according to 
Matthew 8:17, but in Jesus' death for our sins according 
to 1 Peter 2:24. 

The New Testament itself suggests that there is some¬ 
thing new present with Jesus of Nazareth, God's son. 
The ultimate significance of this Jesus can only be 
understood against the background of the entire Old 
Testament. This does not conflict with noting that 
people in the Old Testament may have understood the 
passages there in a different way, a way that is surpassed 
and illuminated "when the veil is set aside in Christ" 
(2 Cor. 3). The New Testament and the Lutheran Con¬ 
fessions do not demand this flat, impoverished under¬ 
standing of the relation of the testaments that the report 
regards as normative. 

(It should be added that this view does not imply that 
there are no predictive prophecies; certainly there are. 
But which are predictive and which are later applied in 
a new and fuller way must be determined from the text 
of the Bible itself, not from a priori description of how 
God must have done things.) 

h) Ultimately, the Report Operates with a View of 
the Scriptures that Does Not Allow the Bible to be 
the One God Gave Us 

The Scriptures are God's gift to man in history. Their 
divine character can be seen only by faith. Inerrancy is 


visible only to faith. The Australian Lutherans have stated 
it well: 

Because Holy Scripture is the Word of God, it is the 
perfect (Psalm 19:7), authoritative (John 10:35), 
sufficient (Gal. 1:8f.; Rev. 22:10), and essentially 
clear (2 Peter 1:19; Psalm 19:7f.; Psalm 119:105) 
revelation of divine truth (John 17:7). Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, being God's Word written by men and for 
men, presents this truth in such a way that it can 
be appropriated by men. With the whole true 
Church of God we confess the Bible to be the in- 
errant Word of God. This inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures cannot be seen with human eyes, nor 
can it be proved to human reason; it is an article of 
faith, a belief in something that is hidden and not 
obvious. We believe that the scriptures are the 
Word of God and therefore inerrant.... God made 
use of them [the holy writers] in such a manner 
that even that which human reason might call a 
deficiency in Holy Scripture must serve the divine 
purpose. Furthermore, it pleased the Holy Ghost 
toemploy authors possessing various gifts for writing 
on the same subject. How in such cases it is possible 
that differing accounts of the same event or the 
same saying are the true and inerrant report of one 
and the same fact cannot and need not always be 
shown by rational harmonization. (Theses of Agree¬ 
ment, VIII, 10) 

Thus faith precedes the doctrine of inspiration and in¬ 
errancy; it is not established by it. Nor does it need 
demonstration as a proof. It is possible to use inerrancy 
as a crutch for faith. 

The Report is disturbed if people call attention to 
items in the Bible that are apparent differences. An 
Observation suggests that the Committee would like it 
better if such differences were ignored. Here the danger 
of their understanding of "complete inerrancy" becomes 
clear. It assumes that inerrancy also applies to all con¬ 
tent, no matter on what level you approach it. This 
approach comes close to denying one of the great 
positive contributions to the doctrine of verbal inspira¬ 
tion, that even the differences in the Bible are given by 
the Holy Spirit. Apparently, the Bible also is not to have 
any contact with its own world. To say it used the 
language of an ancient cosmology is regarded as danger¬ 
ous. 

This suggests that ultimately the Report operates with 
view of the Bible, inspiration, and history that is very 
dangerous. It becomes anti-historical, for it applies to the 
Bible as a criterion a concept of what it ought to be 
that contradicts what it in matter of fact is. It runs the 
risk of making the Bible a magical book, like the Book 
of Mormon, whose absolute freedom from time-con¬ 
ditioned speech and thought guarantees its divine origin. 
It is not surprising that such a Bible view does not leave 
room for the use of the law-Gospel dialectic of Lutheran¬ 
ism. As reflected in the Report the Bible is a flat col- 
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lection of independent truths. 

But the Bible has variety. The "differences" are there 
in the texts of the Gospels and the historical books of the 
Old Testament. To fault a professor, as a member of the 
committee did after visiting his class, for not harmoniz¬ 
ing differences away is to find fault with the Scriptures 
as God gave them to us. But the Church rejected the 
attempts of both Marcion and Tatian to get a more ade¬ 
quate Bible. A truly Biblical view of the Bible will let 
its categories grow out of the Bible, define prophecy 
as the Bible does, allow the preaching and evangelistic 
values of the differences to stand, and will discover the 
great glory of the Lutheran confessional position: that 
the Gospel is proclaimed with brilliance and glory out of 
the Bible we have. 

5. A THEOLOGY LESS THAN LUTHERAN 

TheReport of President Preus' Fact FindingCommittee 
supposedly presents the "facts" about the confessional 
position of the members of our faculty. The hidden agen¬ 
da of specific issues on which faculty members were inter¬ 
rogated and the judgmental nature of the Report of the 
president's Committee clearly show that the confessional 
position of a faculty member was being measured accord¬ 
ing to a theological yardstick established by President 
Preus and his Committee. To properly assess what the 
Report issaying about the faculty, it is essential to know 
something about the yardstick by which the faculty is 
being measured. 

Far more serious than the prejudicial nature of the 
inquiry and the basic flaws in the inquiry procedures, is 
the unLutheran thrust of the theology with which the 
inquiry was conducted. The theology underlying the 
Report of the president's Committee accounts for many 
of the distortions and misrepresentations of the position 
of our faculty in the Report. That theology threatens our 
Synod with grave danger. It is an incipient distortion of 
the biblical Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
That distortion needs to be exposed and corrected lest 
it worsen, and in worsening, destroy the faith by which 
we live and which we are all given to confess. 

a) The Gospel is not at the Center of the Theology 
of the Report 

Judging from the format of the "General Summary" 
and the great prominence given to the table of divergent 
"positions" in the Report of the president's Committee, 
a major conclusion of the Report is that there aretheo- 
logical "differences" (as the Report prefers to put it) 
within our faculty. The word "differences," by itself, 
sounds harmless enough, almost neutral. Merely to say 
that there are "differences" does not indicate whether 
the existence of differences is bad or, whether the 
differences are between theologies which are true and 
theologies which are false. It is this latter conclusion — 
not a neutral one but a judgmental one — which the 


Committee Report very clearly means to make, namely, 
that at least some of the theological positions in the 
faculty are nqt merely "different" but wrong. That 
claim, of course, has hardly been proved. But that is not 
the point I am making here. The point rather is this: the 
really hazardous theological "difference" is the one be¬ 
tween the biblical, confessional Gospel as it was affirmed 
by our faculty in the interviews and the sub-biblical, sub¬ 
confessional theology underlying the Report of the presi 
dent's Committee which, because it is identified with our 
Synod's very leadership, cries out for prompt attention. 

The first, most glaring distortion in the theology of 
the Report — a basic distortion of Scripture and the 
Confessions — is its own imbalance, its unevangelical 
disproportion. The lion's share of the Report, like the 
entire faculty investigation before it, is preoccupied not 
with the questions one would expect in a biblical, 
confessional church: about Jesus Christ and His relation 
to His Father and His Spirit, about the divine judgment 
also against ourselves, about the forgiveness of sin, about 
repentance, about the exclusiveness of faith in the 
sinner's justification, about Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper and how Christians today can be helped to 
appreciate them, about the church's mission to a world 
in such great need of God, about encouraging the sense 
of vocation among lonely and weary pastors, about 
revivifying the hopes of forlorn Christians. About 
questions like these, which of course do preoccupy 
Scripture and the Confessions throughout, the Report 
by contrast contains precious little. The excuse some¬ 
times given for this distortion is that such questions — 
questions about the Gospel and all that — can betaken 
for granted as self-evident. But is that really so for any¬ 
one who operates with a truly Lutheran confessional 
theology and therefore knows what is really foremost in 
Christian theology? Especially when investigating what 
fellow-Christians believe, teach and confess, is there 
really anything else but the Gospel which ought to 
dominate? For the president's Committee such central 
questions are not really all that central, certainly not 
urgent. That glaring distortion is the first flashing danger 
signal and, by itself, would be more than enough to 
warn against the assessment of "facts" in the Report. 

b) A Legalistic View of the Authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures Dominates the Theology of the Report 

What is it if it is not the Gospel which dominates 
the theology of the Report of the president's Committee? 
One is tempted to answer: the authority of Scripture. 
Still, that is not quite accurate. What dominates is a very 
unique version of scriptural authority, a version which 
tends toward legalism. Scriptural authority becomes 
legalistic when it degenerates to the authority of mere 
legislation, even if divine legislation. Then the divine Au¬ 
thor of Scripture becomes little more than a great legisla¬ 
tor who lays down this and that for us to obey — to obey 
if only by believing it. In that case we have no other 
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reason for believing the Scripture than that it comes on 
the highest authority, as from a superior officer, from the 
One who outranks us supremely. Then "thus saith the 
Lord" means merely that His word is law for the simple 
reason that He who speaks it is the infallible Lawgiver. 
Then believing, as the rhetoric of the Report repeatedly 
suggests, is something which is "binding" the way laws 
are. 

Of course, no God-fearing man, let alone a Christian, 
would deny that such legal authority would indeed be 
reason enough to accept God's Word, assuming for a 
moment that it were the only reason He ever gave us, for 
believing Him. And of course the Scriptures both of the 
Old and the New Testaments abound in references to 
that sort of divine authority. Furthermore, to be able 
nowadays to accept such authority with ease is partic¬ 
ularly reassuring when so many of our contemporaries 
are pfagued with permissiveness and disrespect for 
authority generally. However, to settle for such legal 
authority in God, to make His Word of Law His decisive 
Word, so that now even His promises are to be believed 
merely because belief is obligatory, as though that take- 
it-or-leave-it authority, that authority "with teeth in it" 
were the Christian's basic reason for believing the 
Scripture — that is legalism. 

The problem is not that the theology of the Report 
takes God's Law too seriously. On the contrary, the 
"law" which every legalist finally falls back upon is 
something far short of the biblical Law of God. As the 
Reformers knew, legalism is the converse of antinomian- 
ism. God's law does not demand merely that we accept 
this or that biblical account of the past but, much more 
and long prior to that, that we acknowledge His biblical 
judgment to be his indignant and withering judgment 
upon us all. God's biblical Law is mortal criticism, de¬ 
manding our constant repentance. 

Why, for what reason, on what authority, do Chris¬ 
tians believe that, and, believing it, repent? Merely be¬ 
cause God said so — that God whose word is law and 
who is never wrong? No, Christians are given an even 
better reason than that: because God, the selfsame God, 
has promised mercy. Without that higher authority, 
the authority not of the unimpeachable Judge but of 
the pitying Father, repentance would be out of the 
question and Scripture would have none of the credibility 
it does for Christians. Our distinctive authority for 
believing the Scripture is the "authority of the Son of 
Man upon earth to forgive sin." What makes the 
Scripture's "thus saith the Lord” ultimately author¬ 
itative is that the "Lord" is the Lord in the Gospel, 
and what He "saith" must all be understood in con¬ 
nection with His Word of reconciliation. Nothing in 
Scripture, not even its Law, need settle for any lesser 
authority than His Gospel, to which all Scripture is now 
subject. To backslide from that to any lower scriptural 
authority is to be not scriptural enough, and to be 


legalistic. That is the ruination of Scripture and the 
death of the Church. 

c) The Gospel is Reduced to One Doctrine among 
IVlany Others in the Theology of the Report 

The Fact Finding Report expresses a legalistic view 
of biblical authority in a variety of ways. Perhaps the 
most usual way is this: there is little confidence that 
what Scripture teaches can all be rooted in the Gospel; 
hence the Gospel becomes merely one "doctnne" 
among many which Scripture teaches — at that, a rather 
abstract thing, appearing perhaps only in isolated pas¬ 
sages like John 3:16 — alongside of which there must 
then be many other scriptural teachings (about concrete 
historical happenings, miracles, etc.) but with which the 
Gospel presumably has little or no connection. Thus 
the Report operates with the assumption that the 
biblical Gospel is not a strong enough authority to give 
all of biblical history its true meaning and to keep that 
history from being lost. That assumption can arise only 
from despair of how pan-scriptural the Gospel truly is. In 
desperation, therefore, the only recourse is to enforce 
such supposedly extra-Gospel scriptural "teachings" 
legalistically, by invoking for them some lesser authority 
than Scripture's Gospel. 

Our Lord Himself describes a very different, Christ- 
centered Scripture to the Pharisees: "You search the 
scriptures because you think that in them you have 
eternal life, and it is they that bear witness to Me" 
(John 5:39). St. Paul told the Ephesians that they were 
"built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief cornerstone" 
(Eph. 2:20). Of course, it isn't as if the Scriptures which 
"bear witness to Me" are only those Scriptures which 
mention Jesus by name or even only those which mention 
God's mercy. Nor does "Christ Jesus Himself" function 
as "Chief Cornerstone" for only those "apostles and 
prophets" who cite God's love, excluding all references 
to God's judgment. Indeed, God's judgment, both 
formerly and now, is the very presupposition without 
which the biblical Gospel is meaningless. 

Moreover, neither the divine judgment nor the divine 
mercy occur outside of biblical history but, on the 
contrary, right within history, in the most down-to- 
earth happenings which Scripture records. It isn't as 
though the biblical history in which the Word occurs 
is something apart from the Word, as though a man 
could have the history without having the Word, or vice 
versa. All of biblical history, the history of Law as well 
as of Promise, is seen to "bear witness to Me." That is 
not always easy to see. That is why Scripture needs to be 
"searched," not to check whether it bears witness to 
Him (that much the Pharisees might have done), but to 
show how it does, which already presupposes that it does. 
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That is what Christian theology does; it searches Scrip¬ 
ture — all of Scripture — for what is believed to be 
already there, its witness to Christ. That is its promise of 
"eternal life." Contrary to the faithlessness of the legal¬ 
ist, it is for the entire "foundation of the apostles and 
prophets," for the whole Scripture, that "Jesus Christ 
Himself" is the "chief cornerstone." Without Him, 
Scripture has for Christian faith neither meaning nor 
authority. Without Him, so far as Christians are con¬ 
cerned, biblical history might just as well never have 
occurred. 

The apostle Paul can take even the most negative 
judgments of biblical history — for instance, God's 
displeasure and corresponding destruction of Israel in 
the wilderness — and turn those grim facts to the pur¬ 
pose of the one Gospel. "Now these things happened to 
them as a warning, but they were written down for our 
instruction ...." (I Cor. 10:11) For our "instruction," 
our teaching. What teaching? What one thing does the 
whole of Scripture, under the mastery of Christ Jesus, 
turn out to be teaching? "Whatever was written in former 
days was written for our instruction, that by stead¬ 
fastness and by the encouragement of the scriptures we 
might have hope." (Rom. 15:4) So all of Scripture — 
which as the Apology reminds us, "in some places . . . 
presents the law while in others it presents the Gospel" 
(IV, 186; 183; 5) — is finally and altogether subsumable 
under "our instruction," "to instruct you for salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus." (II Tim. 3:15) "So it is 
not enough to believe that Christ was born, suffered, 
and was raised unless we add this article, the purpose of 
the history, 'the forgiveness of sins.' The rest must be 
integrated with this article, namely, that for Christ's 
sake . . . the forgiveness of sin is bestowed upon us." 
[Apology IV, 51) 

However, once that view takes hold which doubts 
that the whole of biblical history can in fact "be inte¬ 
grated with this article, the forgiveness of sins," with 
"the purpose of the history," then any alternative, 
boldly evangelical approach to Scripture becomes in¬ 
comprehensible. Worse yet, such an evangelical approach 
becomes downright suspect, for fear that it retains the 
Gospel but throws away the Scripture. As if these two 
— Scripture and Gospel, "formal" and "material" 
principles — were actually separable. The assumption 
that they are separable is not made by the evangelical 
theologian at all, but rather by the fearful legalist who 
imports that false assumption into his own investigations 
of others. Considering the assumptions of the theology 
underlying the fact finding inquiry, it is easier to under¬ 
stand how the Report could so distort and misrepresent 
the position of the faculty. 

d) Gospel is Separated from Scripture in the Theology 
of the Report 

It is natural for the legalist to project his own fears 


about Scripture-versus-Gospel into any theology which 
dares see the Gospel as the final authority authorizing 
Christians to believe the Scriptures. Such theology, 
according to the legalist, places Scripture upon shaky 
foundations, as if the "foundation of the apostles and 
prophets" could have anything more sure than "Christ 
Jesus Himself" as its "chief cornerstone." In the Fact 
Finding Report there are many intimations of this self- 
projecting, legalistic fear. If left unchecked, that fear 
can sap the evangelical faith of an entire great church. 

Examples of this legalistic hazard in the Report could 
be multiplied. One example — by no means the most 
dramatic one but a typical one - will have to suffice: 
the section in the Report which deals with our Lord's 
Virgin Birth. In the course of that section the Report 
raises the following complaint about a professor. 

He indicated that one must insist on the virgin 
birth because it is an ingredient of the Gospel. 
He indicated also that it is taught in Scripture, but 
he emphasized more the importance of relating it 
to the Gospel. 

Actually, it was not the professor at all but rather his 
investigators who had insisted on this false separation in 
the Virgin Birth: on the one hand, its being "taught in 
Scripture" and, on the other hand (as if this were some¬ 
thing different), "the importance of relating it to the 
Gospel." How else, except through its relation to the 
Gospel, is the biblical Virgin Birth "taught" — remem¬ 
bering what one thing all biblical teaching is for, "to in¬ 
struct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus"? 
(II Tim. 3:15) 

"It appears," so the Report concludes about the pro¬ 
fessor, "that he considers the fact that it can be related 
to the Gospel as the prime reason for accepting the 
Virgin Birth." Such a "prime reason for accepting the 
Virgin Birth" strikes the Committee Report as risky, 
perhaps even subversive. For, as the Report explains, 
"this raises the question: May one then deny a teaching 
of Scripture such as the Virgin Birth if one does not 
think it can be readily or intimately connected with the 
Gospel?" But notice that it is not the professor but the 
president's agents who insist on raising the skeptical 
question. What if? What if the Virgin Birth cannot "be 
readily or intimately connected with the Gospel"? And 
is their skepticism merely about the adverbs, "readily or 
intimately"? Or is it about any connection at all between 
Virgin Birth and Gospel? But then what could they mean 
by calling the Virgin Birth "a teaching of Scripture"? Is 
there anything Scriptures "teach," really teach, unless 
they teach its connection with the Gospel? 

In the original interview a suggestion was actually 
made by the faculty member as to how the Gospel 
(specifically in the Gospel of Matthew) does "connect" 
with the Virgin Birth. 

What I see being said with reference to the parthenos 
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[virgin], particularly to the "Immanuel" sign, is a 
call, a typically Matthean call to repentance. The God 
who is the God of the Old Covenant people, who 
has chosen for His own a people who turned out to 
be apostate, who even though He promised them 
the land, the temple, the city, the kingship, the 
Davidic dynasty and all the rest, were rebellious 
and impenitent. — And so what does He do when 
the house of David has been burned out like a 
"stump"? He still raises up as if ex nihilo His 
Messiah-King, from nothing. This is the way this God, 
this odd God, goes the way of the Cross, raises up 
His redemptive Regent. — And the big accent in 
the Matthean quoting of the Isaiah 7 accent here is 
to remind the people of the new covenant, that 
from this lowly birth-origin God's own Son doesn't 
need a human father. God will do it His own way. 
This is the call for those who trusted, let's say, in 
paternity or in ethnic prestige, to be ground down 
under the mills of God and to take God's salvation 
the way He gives it to them. 

However, the Report of the president's Committee shows 
no sign of being convinced of any such connection be¬ 
tween Gospel and Virgin Birth. 

What the Report does seem convinced of is that "a 
teaching of Scripture" can still be that, a teaching of 
Scripture, with or without any connection to the Gospel 
— as if there really were any such scriptural "teachings." 
As if the first thing Christians are to do is to "accept 
Scripture," and then only later, if and when they get 
around to it, need they relate this Scripture to the 
Gospel. But if so, what kind of "Scripture" is it they 
are accepting if in the meantime it has for them little or 
no connection with the Gospel? What is it meanwhile, if 
not the Scripture's Gospel, which provides them the 
authority to believe such an un-gospelled scripture? 

No wonder that today even Christians are finding it 
hard to believe that scripture, bereft as its history now 
seems to be of "the purpose of the history." But if that 
is the scripture they deny, how is their denial to be 
countered? By demanding their acceptance through 
appeal merely to Scripture's legislative authority? Should 
it not be rather by recalling for them, as the Apology 
does, that the "rest [of Scripture] must be integrated 
with this article, namely, that for Christ's sake . . . the 
forgiveness of sin is bestowed upon us"? If after that they 
still deny Scripture, then at least they will have had the 
opportunity of wrestling with what is indeed Scripture's 
true "scandal," namely its all-pervading Gospel. Until 
then, isn't it overly glamorizing their denial to call it by 
such a prestigious name as "unbelief," a term which 
properly is reserved for the denial of the biblical Gospel? 
But so often these deniers have been deprived of even so 
much as an encounter with Scripture's real, honest-to- 
goodness skandalon. And by whom? By the legalist, who 
himself is too scandalized by the Gospel to let it surface 


as the Scriptures' one final authority. Thus his own 
weak faith deprives others of even so much as honest un¬ 
belief, let alone faith. 

As one of the president's investigators summed up the 
committee's response to the above discussion of the 
Virgin Birth, ". .. i would say a priori, I will accept this 
saying because it is witnessed to in the Scriptures 
To which we might all reply, so far so good. But notice 
how this investigator then continues, betraying that 
being "witnessed to in the Scriptures" still means for 
him something quite apart from being "related to the 
Gospel," as though the latter were almost a luxury which 
can always be added later. He did concede that "it is 
highly desirable [notice, just "highly desirable," not "a 
priori," not "inviolable"] that I see how this relates to 
the Gospel, but . . . ." But what? ". . . But I can't call it 
in question or even put it on ice in the interim, because 
that would subvert the inviolability of Scripture." Still, 
who said anything about calling the Virgin Birth in 
question or even putting it on ice "in the interim"? 
Who says there even is an "interim" between accepting 
the "witness" of Scripture and seeing this Scripture's 
relation to the Gospel? That "interim"-theology is the 
dubious theology of the Report of the president's com¬ 
mittee. And how, during this arid "interim" when the 
Gospel is supposedly nowhere in sight to give this or that 
Scripture its unique authority, is Scripture supposed to 
assert its authority? Presumably, by its bare — even its 
Gospel-disconnected — "inviolability," "a priori." But 
how sub-biblical, because how unevangelical, such an 
answer is! 

Nor will it do for the legalist to counter-attack that 
the "search" for Gospel connections is intellectualism, 
a pastime which only scholars can indulge as they try to 
make the Virgin Birth believable by means of "scholastic 
reasons." Even the youngest, most unlettered Christians 
— perhaps especially such Christians — who have been 
taught any Christian thing at all about our Lord's Virgin 
Birth know this much already, that the Virgin Birth is 
part and parcel of what is good about the Good News, 
His stooping in mercy to our weak and lowly condition. 
The search for the Gospel connection, for the "chief 
Cornerstone," in all biblical history is a mark not so 
much of sophistication as of faith, faith in the Gospel. 
That Gospel it is which is "a priori" to any other 
authority of Scripture and which defines Scripture's real 
"inviolability." Scholars or not, it is the responsibility of 
everyone now, as seldom before in the history of the 
Synod, to reassert the Gospel-connectedness of all 
Scripture. 

A clear grasp of the basic thrust of the theology that 
lies behind the fact finding inquiry is essential in order 
to understand what the Report of the president's Com¬ 
mittee has done to the confessional position affirmed 
by the faculty. To the seminary faculty the Gospel is the 
one source of life and meaning for the church and there- 
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fore the chief accent in the faculty's work of preparing 
its students for the ministry. Together with the Lutheran 
Confessions the faculty sees everything in Scripture as 
either law or Gospel. It sees so close a connection be¬ 
tween law and Gospel that they cannot be separated 
from each other. It does not look upon the Gospel as a 
locus in dogmatics, one doctrine among others, but as 
the one doctrine of all the Scriptures which guides and 
determines all of its teaching and work. The faculty's 
position on the Gospel, which is the position of the 
Lutheran Confessions, is so foreign to the president of 
Synod and his Committee, that they have not even under¬ 
stood what the position of the faculty is and therefore 
have presented a basic distortion and misrepresentation 
of it in the Report. It is hardly appropriate for a 
Lutheran faculty to be interrogated and analyzed by 
means of a theology whose basic thrust is unLutheran. 


PART I I 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE 
FACT FINDING REPORT 

1. TRANSCRIPTS AND SUMMARIES 

a) Transcripts 

As the Fact Finding Committee reported to President 
Preus: “Each professor received his own copy of the 
tape of the interview. Each man also received an un¬ 
corrected typed transcript of his interview." (Letter of 
transmittal, June 15, 1971, P.2) Since the Committee 
acknowledges that it "worked from these transcripts" 
and used the tapes only "where problems in transcrip¬ 
tion seemed evident," (ibid) it is essential to note the 
Committee's statement that it worked from uncorrected 
transcripts. 

I took the trouble to spot-check a number of tram 
scripts against the tapes. In the case of some transcripts 
whole sections were unintelligible without reference to 
the tapes. In the case of other transcripts, what the 
professor is reported to have said changes the meaning 
of what the professor actually did say. In a few tran¬ 
scripts the crucial word "not" was left out of the tran¬ 
script so that the transcript reported the professor as 
saying the opposite of what he did say. Therefore, to be 
sure that it was in fact working with transcripts, the 
Board of Control had to ask the members of the faculty 
to correct their transcripts on the basis of the tapes. 

Yet in many cases the documents are still not tran¬ 
scripts. A number of the transcripts came from the 
president's Committee with extensive underlinings. Some 


transcripts contain extensive marginal notations, includ¬ 
ing single and double lines, cross marks, and question 
marks. Such notations make it impossible to call the 
documents transcripts; they are, in fact, an editorialized 
edition of a transcript. The notations cannot help but 
influence the reader, if only to call his attention to what 
someone else may have considered important. 

b) Summaries 

As the Fact Finding Committee wrote President Preus: 
"The transcripts are the definitive report. To aid you in 
your study of the report, the Committee has prepared a 
summary of each man's interview." The Board of Control 
gave each member of the faculty an opportunity to 
react to his "Summary of Interview” and its relation to 
the interview itself. Some faculty members found their 
individual summary to be an adequate, accurate summary 
of what they said. Most did not. Many claimed that their 
individual summary gave a distorted view of what they 
had said. They criticized the summaries with terms like 
"incorrect," "inadequate," "mistaken," "distorted," 
"misunderstood," "misleading." They object especially 
to many judgmental and prejudicial features of the 
summaries. Their responses, many of them lengthy, 
make it quite clear that members of the faculty have 
not been understood and that their positions have been 
misrepresented. The summaries are therefore totally un¬ 
reliable for ascertaining "the facts" about the position 
of the faculty. 

2. "SUMMARY STATEMENT OF POSITIONS HELD 
BY PROFESSORS AT CONCORDIA SEMINARY, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI" DRAWN UP IN A TWO- 
COLUMN TABLE 

This summary table purports to be, according to the 
Fact Finding Committee's letter of transmittal to 
President J. A. 0. Preus (June 15, 1971, pp. 3-4), a 
condensation of the "General Sumrpary" of the Com¬ 
mittee's findings. What are alleged to be divergent 
views are listed in two columns. According to the Com¬ 
mittee, location in either column, I or II, "does not in¬ 
dicate a judgment as to acceptability." The purpose is 
merely to highlight the summary statements given in the 
general report. Where all agree on a given position, 
listing is under column I. 

Since the summary information, so conveniently 
packaged in table form, can readily become the handiest 
medium of communicating to the Synod what the 
president's Committee is supposed to have discovered at 
Concordia Seminary, and since his Committee has pre¬ 
pared the table to point out "the facts of the situation" 
(letter, page 4), it is mandatory that this tabular summary 
be analyzed and its value as evidence be carefully 
weighed. 
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a) Compounding and Enlarging an Original Distortion 

I n spite of the Committee's evident intent to present a 
quick reference condensation of the faculty's position, 
the table by the very nature in which it has been drawn 
together, grossly misrepresents what took place in the 
interviews. According to the president's Committee, it 
operated basically with the transcripts prepared from the 
tapes. The Committee recognizes that the transcripts 
were, at times, not reliable and where this was evident 
to them, they worked from the tapes. That they did not 
recognize all the errors in the transcripts is clearly evident 
from the scores of errors carried over into the individual 
summaries of each faculty member's interview. Many of 
the statements quoted directly in these summaries were 
uncorrected and skewed what the professors had said 
during the interview. How many other wrong obser¬ 
vations the Committee made from the faculty transcripts, 
in which no direct quotations were cited, is anyone's 
guess. In scores of other cases the individual summaries 
distorted what the professor had actually said, drawing 
inferences or making observations not consistent with 
what had been said. The individual summaries in many 
instances therefore distorted the data to such a degree 
that the Committee drew conclusions that are not borne 
out by the facts. 

On the basis of these individual summaries, so poorly 
drawn up, the president's Committee compounded the 
distortion in its "General Summary." The Committee 
claims to have prepared the "General Summary"to a large 
extent in the words of the professors themselves (letter, 
page 3). In doing this, however, the president's Com¬ 
mittee was, in many instances, garbling the facts even 
more. It was giving the answers of the professors without 
sharing the question which prompted the statements. 
The Committee admitted that it failed to question all 
the professors on the same subject. What it does not say 
is that it did not even ask the same questions of the 
professors on the same topic in the same way. When a 
question is asked differently or out of a different con¬ 
text, the responses will not only vary, they will very 
likely address themselves to a different aspect of the 
topic under consideration. When these different re¬ 
sponses are gathered according to topics and then placed 
side-by-side in different categories, they may appear to 
be in contradiction when, in fact, they are not. Such 
haphazard groupings do not portray a synthesis of a 
given theological position but are in fact an amorphous 
mosaic. They can hardly be "a fair picture of the inter¬ 
view" as the Committee alleges (letter, page 3). (See also 
Part I, Section 3 of my analysis.) 

To make matters even worse,this "General Summary" 
of the individual summaries is further summarized or 
"condensed," to use the description of the Committee, 
in tabular form. Surely it should not be necessary to 
show that such a condensation further compounds the 
Committee's misuse of the data. 


b) Impossibility of Categorization in a Two-column 
Table 

Even under normal circumstances by a most competent 
committee, it would have been exceedingly difficult to 
describe (in a phrase or a sentence) the theological 
position of a professor on a given topic or article of 
faith. If the Committee had been successful in that 
task, it would have found that it could not do justice to 
the varying positions in a two-column table, as though 
one could neatly catalog such a complex matter into 
precise packages. This cannot be done even when all 
positions are within the circle of Scripture and the 
Confessions. 

The manner in which the positions are listed leave the 
impression that there are usually only two positions, 
though some variance may be possible according to the 
Committee when individuals "share portions of both 
positions." The president's Committee may have sensed 
a little of the difficulty when it set up two positions 
in 111 -A (Inspiration) and then added a third position. 

The table of positions is clearly intended to make a 
point about the existence of "divergent positions" with¬ 
in the seminary faculty. It expresses in table form what 
the "General Summary" does in comparing and contrast¬ 
ing statements under a given topic, describing majority 
and minority views, and asserting lack of agreement or 
unanimity on a topic. What else but a wide variety of 
answers could have been anticipated, considering the 
questioning procedure in use! Faculty members were re¬ 
sponding to different questions; each had his own 
particular focus or point of view because of the context 
within which he was speaking. The use of varying 
terminology does not necessarily imply the existence of 
positions at variance or in opposition. From "divergent 
positions" the president's Committee assumes that there 
must be an "either — or" when the faculty would insist 
on a "both — and." What the table does not say — and 
the omission is crucial — is that, given all the variety of 
statements, the pervasive and consistent position of each 
professor is to make the Scripture the sole norm of his 
teaching, to employ the Confessions as the subsidiary 
norm, and to work together with his colleagues as a 
brotherhood of mutual assistance in service to the church. 

What happens if one accepts this summary statement 
in tabular form at face value and ignores the fact that 
the reliability of the data has been destroyed by a series 
of summarizations, that the statements given are answers 
to dissimilar questions and in a variety of contexts, and 
that the table assumes that generally speaking only two 
positions on a given theological topic are represented on 
the faculty? The summary is still ambiguous, inaccurate, 
and misleading in the way it was finally worded and 
tabulated.The phraseology is often also quite judgmental. 
Furthermore, the very opening paragraph under Con- 
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fessional Commitment in column I is pejorative, unbe¬ 
coming of a Committee that claims to be objective 
and nonjudgmental. To say that all members of the 
faculty "formally (italics added) adhere to their ordina¬ 
tion vows" depreciates the faculty's wholehearted sub¬ 
scription to the Confessions. To say that a faculty mem¬ 
ber gives less than a wholehearted subscription is a 
judgment still awaiting proof. Even if there should be 
differences among members of the faculty on what is 
meant by a quia subscription, the Committee should 
be expected to assume that every member of the faculty 
is sincere in his subscription as he understands it. 

c) Unreliability of the Data 

In view of the questionable value of the Summary as 
a whole, it really should not be necessary to answer it 
point-by-point unless one would take the time to match 
the statements in their original form, together with the 
context and the questions to which they address them- 
sleves. No point-by point treatment will be attempted 
here since Section 3 of Part II will deal in that way with 
the "General Summary," of which the tables are a 
"condensation." However, a few examples will be cited 
to indicate the unreliability of the data even when the 
Summary is accepted at face value. 

In the section dealing with "Doctrinal Content" the 
"account" of the Creation of Adam and Eve and of the 
"fall" is set up in contrast to the "facticity of the crea¬ 
tion and the fall of man." It is difficult to understand 
what the Report is actually saying. But if the word 
"facticity" in some way is meant to convey the accep¬ 
tance of the doctrine that God actually created the 
world and that man's fall actually happened, then 
column I should clearly state that men holding these 
views also accept "the facticity of the creation and the 
fall of man." 

The section dealing with the "Intent of the Con¬ 
fessions" appears to downgrade Position I as though the 
men represented by it held that the Confessions merely 
"talk about" the fallen state of man. This is not so. These 
men in the context in which they spoke did not say any¬ 
thing less than that the Confessions "teach and confess" 
the fallen state of man and that this witness is to be 
believed. In spite of the title given to this item. Position 
II says nothing about the "Intent of the Confessions." 

Do the two columns dealing with "Purity of Doctrine" 
differ from one another? Would column I favor a "mini¬ 
mum of agreement on doctrine"? If there is a difference 
in the positions described, is it in degree or in kind? How 
do the two positions, described as divergent, differ on 
the topic, "Purity of Doctrine"? The table is unclear. 

In the section entitled "Controls" the statement, "The 
Bible's own view of history must be honored," belongs 
in both columns since this is one of the major assumptions 
of Lutherans using the historical-critical method. 


In the same section it is not clear what is meant in 
column II, "The historical-critical method as commonly 
practiced is basically inimical to these propositions. 
They also hold the practitioners of the historical-critical 
method are. obsessed with source analysis ..." Does 
this purport to describe how the historical-critical method 
is practiced at Concordia Seminary? Or as it is commonly 
practiced among exegetical scholars elsewhere? If the 
former, who is making the judgment? Persons holding 
this view under column 11 or the president's Committee? 
The ambiguity is striking and could be damaging if mis¬ 
interpreted. This is a strangely unclear statement for a 
report of this kind. 

Looking at Column II under "Source Hypothesis," 
what does "in general" imply? Just a little bit of 
multiple authorship? But not too much to forfeit one's 
position in column 11? Who is making the observation? Is 
not this somewhat like being a little bit pregnant? 

On the topic "Historic Truthfulness" (whatever that 
may be), column II contains a most interesting state¬ 
ment, "The Biblical narratives are not fictional or inter¬ 
pretations." "Biblical narratives" is hardly a precise 
term for a table of this kind. The birth of our Lord 
(Luke 2:1-7), the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11-32), and 
The Good Samaritan (Luke 10:29 39) are all biblical 
narratives, but must they all be accepted as records of 
historical events? The birth of our Lord is an account in 
history, an actual event. The "Prodigal Son" is also a 
biblical narrative. Luke does not say whether it is an 
actual occurrence. Perhaps it is a parable like the two 
accounts which precede it in the 15th chapter of Luke. 
The "Good Samaritan" is also a biblical narrative; it too 
is not identified as a parable, though most pastors speak 
of it as such. Must one insist on the basis of the text that 
it was an actual event? Whatever the answer, it is still a 
biblical narrative. In view of this, it is highly improbable 
that anyone on the faculty regards all biblical narratives 
to be "true accounts of actual events," as position II 
alleges they do. 

In the section on "The Words of Jesus," both columns 
recognize the fact that we do not have a record of the 
words of Jesus as He actually spoke them. Column I 
goes into detail how they may have been modified. 
Column II says "Oral tradition may have modified them 
. . . ." If that is the case, they are no longer an actual 
historical rendition of what he actually said. Where does 
such a modification stop? It would seem that this view 
also belongs under column I since it differs only in 
degree and not in kind. 

In connection with the topic "Lord's Supper," the 
third paragraph in column I is a classic example of 
how words are used and abused. There we read "The 
Eucharist is a means for the achievement of unity of 
faith." Does this mean the unity of faith that all 
Christians have in Christ (John 17)? The Eucharist 
presupposes such a unity of faith since it is a sacrament 
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for God's people, the church. It is not a means for 
achieving that unity of faith. Does it perhaps mean by 
“unity of faith" the harmony or concord for which God's 
people strive? If so, we are in the area of sanctification 
and the answer could be a decided yes, for the Eucharist 
is to help us to amend our sinful life. Lack of harmony 
is one of those sins. 

Column II is no less ambiguous. There it is stated that 
"The Eucharist is a sign of existing unity of faith." 
Again, if it is the unity of faith that we have in Christ, 
then the answer could be either yes or no since Luther¬ 
ans do not use the Eucharist for that purpose, even 
though they have a unity of faith with all Christian 
people. Yet it could be answered with a yes for it could 
imply that in spite of our confessional differences, God's 
people have this unity of faith, even though the 
Eucharist, as we practice it, does not clearly witness to it. 

However, if this is meant to describe the harmony and 
concord of faith, one might answer yes even though we 
know that many Missouri Lutherans who are in agree¬ 
ment on the Lord's Supper often commune with one 
another even when they differ on such articles of faith 
as the authority of the Gospel, the essence of the church, 
the use of Scripture, etc. 

In view of all this, these statements are not mutually 
exclusive and the manner in which they are written, 
meaningless. 

If column II in the section on "The Lodge" is meant 
to reflect a stand contrary to column I (that is, Synod's 
policy) then the president's Committee does not seem 
to be aware of Handbook'lQ.Ql , g, 1-4 which specifically 
outlines exceptional cases which seem to cover "under 
certain conditions." Anyone who accepts members for 
Holy Communion even on the provisional basis (g-1) is 
under those conditions in fellowship with the lodge 
member. 

On the basis of the facts presented in this analysis, 
this section of the Report of President Preus' Committee 
should be set aside because it is hopelessly confused, 
ambiguous, distorted, and unreliable as a presentation of 
the position of the faculty. Since it does not present 
"the facts," it does not meet President Preus' own 
specifications for the inquiry. 

3. GENERAL SUMMARY 

In Part I, Section 3, I have already presented my 
reactions and response to the "General Summary" as a 
section of the overall report of the president's Committee. 

I have pointed out the distortions it presents because it 
is a summary of summaries of uncorrected transcripts. I 
have discussed the inadequacy of its theological outline 
as an instrument for ascertaining the actual confessional 
position of the faculty. I have pointed out the logical 
fallacy of a procedure which compares answers given to 


different questions. What really should be done at this 
point is to ferret out from the transcripts the context in 
which each quotation and attribution appears in order 
to assess what the question was to which a quotation or 
attribution is a response. Such a course of action is out 
of the question because of the time involved. Nor is it 
possible to point out each instance in which a quotation 
or attribution is being used unfairly. Those professors 
who are assisting me in responding to the report of the 
president's Committee will comment in Part II, Section 
4, on the use that has been made of their material. Each 
faculty member should have opportunity to do the same 
before any conclusion is made that any quotation or 
attribution in the "General Summary" represents the 
position of one or more members of the faculty. 

In what follows I intend to deal with the "General 
Summary" point by point in order to present my own 
reactions to the material. My purpose is to call attention 
to mistakes, inaccuracies, distortions, etc. At some 
points I will provide additional material as documenta¬ 
tion to aid in understanding an issue under discussion. 

I will refer to the material through the "General 
Summary's" numbering system. 

I. Confessional Commitment. A. Article II of the 
Synodical Constitution. 

The president's Committee recognizes that every 
member of the faculty affirms his ordination vow of 
commitment to the Scriptures and the Confessions. In a 
pejorative last paragraph, the Committee claims "Dis¬ 
cussions with members of the faculty reveal, however, 
that the implications of confessional commitment are 
understood differently by different men." Where is the 
evidence in support of the assertion? In what way do 
different men understand the implications of confessional 
commitment differently? Is the material in the next 
section (I.B) the evidence? Then the Committee's 
diction needs correcting. Instead of the word "implica¬ 
tions" the word "extent" should have been used, for 
that is what the next section is about. 

B. Limitations on Confessional Commitment. Ir, the 
first point under this heading the Committee cites a 
statement which it says is the position of a majority of the 
faculty. Does any member of the faculty really disagree 
with the statement? It is a restatement of the position 
of C. F. W. Walther. In his essay, "Why Should Our 
Pastors, Teachers and Professors Subscribe Uncondi 
tionally to the Symbolical Writings of Our Church" 

(CTM 18 [1947], pp. 241-243), Walther indicates both 
the extent and the limits of unconditional subscription 
to the Confessions. Under this same point the Com¬ 
mittee goes on to see a difference between one group 
of professors who take the narrative of Adam and Eve 
to be a doctrinal matter and another group who take it 
as an exegetical question. The Committee is obviously 
confused. How can a narrative of the Scripture possibly 
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escape being both a doctrinal matter and an exegetical 
question? 

Under 2. The "Intent" of the Confessions professors 
are cited on the need to determine the intent of the con¬ 
fessional writers "before one can decide whether or not 
a given statement is binding." That is not so. The pro¬ 
fessors said that intent has to be determined in order to 
know what the confessors are actually saying, and that 
is just a basic rule of interpretation. I have reviewed the 
transcript of the professor quoted in the second half of 
the paragraph. He did not say the last sentence attributed 
to him, namely. "This point, and not the narrative itself, 
is all that needs to be affirmed," nor did he imply it. 
The Committee has plainly misunderstood him and not 
because he is inarticulate as a teacher or theologian. 

Under the item entitled "Messianic Prophecy and the 
Confessions," the president's Committee incorrectly 
claims that Article V of the Formula of Concord (S.D.) 
identifies Gen. 3:15 and Gen. 22:18 as messianic. Even 
after repeated explanation in the interviews the presi¬ 
dent's Committee here shows itself incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between prophecy and messianic prophecy. 
It is clear that the president's Committee assumes that 
there is a doctrine of messianic prophecy in the Lutheran 
Confessions. But Article V of the Formula of Concord 
is discussing the relation of the Promise to law. The 
Committee did not ask whether Abraham believed in 
salvation by grace, by promise, by Gospel, but only 
whether he knew a specific prophecy which the Com¬ 
mittee insists on calling messianic. 

The section on "Exegetical Matters" quotes a minority 
of professors as though they hold a different view on the 
Confessions and exegetical matters. The only difference 
is concerning what counts as an "exegetical detail." 

In the section "Theological Statements versus Doc¬ 
trinal Statements" I am quoted, not from the interview, 
but from a CTM article on "The Gospel and the 
Theological Task." Appended to my "Summary of 
Interview" was an analysis and review of the article. The 
president's Committee certainly does not comprehend 
the point I made in the article, nor does it indicate that I 
was carefully defining what I meant by the terms Gospel, 
confession, and theology. The Committee insists on 
equating the terms, which is out of the question for 
anyone seriously engaged in the task of theology. 

Under the same topic another professor is badly mis¬ 
quoted. This summary of the discussion with him over 
"image of God" in the Scriptures and Confessions is an 
incredible distortion of what he said and bears no re¬ 
semblance to his actual position. 

The Observation at the end of this section is a 
pejorative phrasing of the faculty's position. 

C. Purity of Doctrine. I remember almost no dis¬ 
cussion on the topic, "Purity of Doctrine," during the 


interviews. The third paragraph under this heading quotes 
me and passages from an article I wrote as if I were 
addressing the subject of purity of doctrine. I was not! 
If the Committee wanted to know my views on that 
subject I would have been happy to tell them. It is 
a gross injustice to me to so quote my words out of con¬ 
text. This is a clear instance of the objection I have raised 
to the Committee's procedure of assembling quotations 
and attributions and addressing themselves to questions 
that were never asked. If my words in the third paragraph 
received that treatment, that is true of others who are 
being quoted on this topic. What question, in fact, did 
"another professor,” quoted in paragraph 2, find "real 
difficult to answer"? 

The Observation at the end of this item illustrates how 
judgmental this report is. The faculty does not operate 
with a concept of "a basic minimum of agreement on 
doctrine or on articles of faith." Article 11 of the Synod's 
constitution stipulates what we have all accepted as the 
doctrinal basis on which we stand together as a church 
body. That is our "consensus." 

II. Doctrinal StatenMifils of the Synod. The second 
last paragraph in this section takes issue with the faculty- 
adopted statement entitled, "The Gospel, Our Confes¬ 
sions, and Doctrinal Statements." That is strange be 
havior for a committee which claims to make no judg¬ 
ments and is just trying to get the facts. 

The Report distorts what was actually said about 
synodically adopted doctrinal statements on racism and 
mission affirmations. The faculty members did not 
single out these statements as binding in contrast to 
others. They accepted the content of the statements as 
binding, not because they had been adopted by the 
Synod, but because they believed them to be the 
teaching of the Scripture. I am quoted again in this 
section. I did say that insisting on subscription to the 
1881 theses on Election as a condition of fellowship 
is "contrary to the Lutheran confessional principle." I 
did not say what is attributed to me concerning anti 
racist resolutions of the Synod. Nor did I make the 
statements attributed to me in the final sentence of the 
paragraph. Those statements distort what l actually said 
on p. 154 of my book, Which Way to Lutheran Unity? 

The Observation at the end of this item is a pejorative 
distortion of what faculty members said. The president's 
Committee is betraying its own position and judging the 
faculty by that measuring rod. 

III. The Holy Scriptures. A. Inspiration. The president's 
Committee asserts, "There was no uniform response to 
questions concerning the inspiration of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures." That is true and it is not true. There was a uniform 
response in that every faculty member affirmed the in¬ 
spiration of the Scriptures. Why didn't the Committee 
say so? The response was not uniform in that each 
faculty member described what inspiration meant to 
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him in his own way and at times when he was not 
answering a specific question about inspiration. The 
president's Committee goes on to claim that most 
answers were brief and lacked precision. But the Com¬ 
mittee had an agenda to get through and so at times did 
not allow complete answers, cut some answers off through 
interruption, and specifically asked for short answers. 

The Report says, "No one denied verbal inspiration." 
Why a negative? Why not say what happened: "Every¬ 
one affirmed verbal inspiration!" 

Why does the Committee report a professor's perplex¬ 
ity over the lack of clarity and precision in the question 
he was being asked? Is that a "fact" concerning his con¬ 
fessional position? 

The president's Committee apparently had problems 
with a professor's statement that Paul got his knowledge 
from the Lord in revelation working through the tra¬ 
dition of the church. At least a Committee member 
asked him about Paul's statement in Galatians about the 
source of his knowledge being direct revelation from 
God. The professor did not say, as the paragraph alleges, 
"that he didn't know what to do with that passage." He 
did say, according to the transcript, "I don't know how 
to reconcile this." And then he went on at length to 
compare statements of Paul in Galatians and Corinthians 
with the experience on the Damascus Road and gave his 
reasons for concluding that Paul's knowledge of revela¬ 
tion came through the oral tradition of the early church. 

In the penultimate paragraph of this section the pro¬ 
fessor who is referred to did not say that he "was 
convinced" that Paul was not the author of Ephesians. 
The Committee did not report his careful qualifications 
on that topic. 

In this sectionfs concluding "Observation" it is not 
clear what criterion the president's Committee is using 
to assert that the answers on inspiration were quite brief 
and generally imprecise. Should they, in fact, be any¬ 
thing other than that since the Scriptures say very little 
about the "how" of inspiration? If the Committee was 
willing to stop questioning before it received a precise 
answer, the man being questioned should not be faulted, 
especially since it was made very clear that his task was 
to answer questions. 

B. The Authority of Holy Scripture. A point is made 
about "a variety of answers" concerning the basis for 
the Scripture's authority. But the answers come from a 
variety of different contexts and are not in response to the 
same question. In fact, one reported "reply," the one in 
the second paragraph on page 9, was not a reply at all. 
Those are my words. I did not speak them in answer to 
a question from the Committee. I spoke them in a dis¬ 
trict convention essay. The fallacy of arguing from 
silence is used against a professor in the last sentence 
under this item. Another reason for "a variety of 


answers" is in the imprecise meaning of the word "author- 
ity"when it is used without definition. As classical 
Lutheranism makes clear through it use of Aristotelian 
categories, authority can be considered in different 
ways and from different vantage points. See J. T. 
MueJIer, Dogmatics, pp. 120-132. Auctoritas causativa 
and auctoritas normativa are two different things. The 
Committee is obviously confusing the two. Causative 
authority is the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
With such a concept of authority one works from effect 
to cause, as some faculty members did in their discussion 
of authority. Other faculty members were dealing with 
the concept of normative authority. The Committee did 
not distinguish which meaning it had in mind in asking 
about authority. 

C. The Inspiration of Tradition. First of all it should 
be noted that the term "Inspiration of Tradition" served 
as a catchy title for a lecture given by a professor several 
years ago. It is not a description of a doctrinal position. 
Some of those professors who were asked to comment on 
the phrase probably did not know the issue about which 
they were being asked. In any event, the answers which 
the Committee has reported are not mutually exclusive 
alternatives. The Committee has confused two things: 
the work of the Holy Spirit and the unique character of 
the Scriptures. The Committee has set up two positions 
as opposing that are mutually complementary and have 
scriptural basis. John 16:13, I Cor. 2:12, and other New 
Testament passages point to the fact that the Spirit is 
active throughout Christian history. No man can say, 
"Thus says the Lord," without the Spirit. 

The professor referred to in paragraph 2 under this 
topic carefully distinguished what church fathers say 
(an indisputable fact) from his affirmation that the 
Scriptures are normative and unique. What this suggests 
is that this man is concerned to give full weight to the 
Biblical evidence that the Spirit is active throughout 
history without calling the unique character of the Bible 
into question. 

D. The Inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures. The Report 
uses question-begging language in the first paragraph. It 
says, "A minority accepts the concept of a complete 
inerrancy." Does that mean that a majority affirms a 
partial inerrancy? That is not true. The Report wants to 
set up three positions on the subject. But no faculty 
member said anything about preferring "to occupy a 
middle ground" as alleged in paragraph 2. In that same 
paragraph the Committee uses the fallacious argument 
from silence on those who pointed out problems and 
difficulties in the Scriptures to set them up over against 
those described in the first paragraph. In paragraph 3 
the Report sets up an antithesis between purpose and 
content and attributes that antithesis to some professors, 
but none of the quotations or attributions supports the 
claim. There is an explanation for the faculty's emphasis 
on the function of the Scriptures. Ten years ago the 
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faculty unanimously adopted a statement on "The 
Form and Function of the Scriptures." 

It is true, as the Report says, that a professor referred 
to the notion of accommodation in discussing how God 
produced the Scriptures, as does J. T. Mueller in his 
Dogmatics, p. 109: "The Holy Spirit, in giving His holy 
Word to men, always accommodated Himself to the 
Holy Writer." But in my recollection no professor used 
the word errors. Nor did any speak of an "erroneous" 
world view. A world view may be outdated without 
being erroneous. The attributions serve to point out the 
Committee's preoccupation with the notion of error and 
inerrancy. 

The remaining paragraphs of this section deal with 
the relation between inerrancy and faith. The contents 
of the short quotations which are cited would have to be 
checked to understand what the professors meant by 
their words. 

In the "Observation" at the end of the section on 
"Inerrancy", the Committee again distorts the position 
of the faculty in general and of individuals in particular. 
Contrary to what the Committee asserts, in no case did 
any member of the faculty attribute "error" to the Bible. 

E. Hermeneutical Methods. This section of the Report is 
not really a discussion of hermeneutical methods, but 
about two topics that deal with the doctrine of Scripture. 

1. The Formal and Material Principle of Lutheran 
Theology. The Report refers to Principle in the singular 
when it really should be in the plural. The category is 
neither biblical nor confessional but from the Lutheran 
dogmaticians of the later sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The Committee's question about whether the 
principles have been switched in unintelligible. If you 
try to switch the Committee's definitions, you end up 
with nonsense. The Committee does not understand the 
Aristotelian philosophical categories that are the basis 
for using the terms. 

Most of the quotations and attributions in this section 
were not given in response to a question about switching 
the formal and material principles. What the Committee 
is actually doing is trying to prove that many members 
of the faculty have substituted the material principle, "that 
the material, the content, the chief doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures is the Gospel," for the formal principle, "that 
the Scriptures are the source and norm of the doctrine." 
They are, in fact, accusing the faculty of making the 
Gospel the source and norm of doctrine. The basic prob¬ 
lem is that the president's Committee does not under¬ 
stand that the formal and material principles must be 
distinguished but never separated. The Committee there¬ 
fore rejects the "use of the Gospel as a hermeneutical 
principle," as is demonstrated by the concluding 
tendentious "Observation." 

What the Committee does not understand, but what the 


faculty affirmed, is a basic tenet of Lutheran theology, 
namely, that the distinction between the law and the 
Gospel is "the especially brilliant light which serves the 
purpose that the Word of God may be rightly divided and 
the writings of the holy prophets and apostles may be 
explained and understood correctly." (Formula of Con¬ 
cord, S.D., v, 1; see also Apology IV, passim.) To call 
the use of the Gospel in biblical interpretation an in¬ 
version of the formal and material principles is to attack 
the Lutheran Confessions at their heart. 

Since the Committee really does not understand the 
use of the formal and material principles, all of its 
quotations are suspect. The views of faculty members 
are interpreted to mean that men use the Gospel to 
decide on matters of history, e.g., Adam and Eve, virgin 
birth, world flood, miracles, literal as opposed to 
figurative interpretations, New Testament views of Old 
Testament authorship. The professors said something 
quite different. The decision as to whether or not to take 
a passage historically or literally is made on the basis of 
textual evidence. If two interpretations are presented, 
both drawn from good historical and philological exegesis 
and differing in their conclusions, then the question to 
ask is whether either interpretation negates the Gospel. 
If not, then both may be allowed to stand as possible 
interpretations. 

2. The Intent of a Passage. The opening paragraph of 
this section is incredibly confused. It sets up an antithesis; 
either one does not determine the intention but accepts 
information of an historical nature or one asks for in 
tention and then, if the intention is not to give historical 
information, "rejects the matrix . . . ." Both sides are 
impossible, even for the president and his Committee. 

(1) No interpreter would dream of interpreting with 
out asking about the intention of a text. To deny the 
use of the intention of the writer would be to remove 
all control from Scripture interpretation. It would con¬ 
tradict the basic hermeneutical rules sensus literal is and 
grammaticus sive historicus. If an author or speaker 
used a parable, it certainly does not "allow" one to say 
that he did. That would be nonsense. 

(2) The other side is just as illogical. To determine the 
intent of an author is to find out what he actually said. 
To identify the story of the Good Samaritan as a 
parable is not to "reject the matrix of the narrative in 
which the theological truth is included." To accept 
Scripture in its intended sense is not to accept less than 
all it says, but to accept only what it says, no more and 
no less. The Report apparently assumes that professors 
are malicious men, trying to avoid what the Bible says. 
What the professors are actually saying is that they 
mean to assume all the Bible says, but no more than that. 

One should read all the paragraphs in this section in 
that light. 
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The concluding "Observation" is certainly written in 
tendentious language. The Committee assumed that it 
knew the intent of the Bible in every case and faulted 
anyone who, in fear and trembling, came to different 
conclusions than theirs. This is value judgment language. 
But the judgment is valid only if there is an actual 
elimination of what God intended to say. If something 
is not in the Bible in the first place, it is not removing it 
to say it is not there. Nor is this subjectivism as the 
Committee implies. 

IV. The Historical-Critical Method. Material on this 
topic is the biggest section in the "General Summary." 
The issue of historical-critical methodology dominates 
the Report as it did the interviews. Does that leave any 
doubt as to the real concern of the inquiry? Underlying 
all the questioning and reporting on this topic — in fact, 
underlying the inquiry itself — is the presupposition that 
it is not possible for a truly Lutheran theologian to use 
historical-critical methodology. That presupposition must 
be laid bare to understand this section of the Report. 

A. Controls. The president's Committee makes the 
statement that in "querying the professors concerning 
the [historical-critical] method," "the first question" 
which it put to the professors "had to do with controls 
over the method." This is contrary to the facts. If the 
word "controls" was used in the course of an interview, 
it was introduced somewhere in the middle of the dis¬ 
cussion on the use of historical-critical methodology. 
At least some of the quotations and attributions presented 
in this section were not given in response to a question 
about controls. I know that is true of the material prior 
to the "Observation" since I am being quoted there. If 
the president's Committee wanted a systematic presenta¬ 
tion on "controls" in the use of historical-critical 
methodology, why didn't they ask for it? It is unfair, 
for example, to piece together what I said about some 
presuppositions with which a Lutheran goes about using 
historical-critical methodology with other statements to 
different questions as if that were the answer I gave to 
the question of control. 

Several other comments on this section are in order. 
The Committee puts words into a professor's mouth 
in one paragraph. The Committee sits in judgment on a 
professor's assertion in another paragraph. The fallacious 
argument from silence is used in still another paragraph. 
The Committee calls the truthfulness of the exegetes 
into question in the "Observation." 

B. The Historical-Critical Method in Use at the 
Seminary. 

1. Source Hypothesis. The Report says that 
multiple sources "is a common assumption of the 
exegetes at the Seminary." Rather, it is an hypothesis, 
derived inductively from the study of the texts, not an 
assumption. 

2. Historic Truthfulness. Once again quotations and 


attributions are gathered together without indication as 
to the questions to which they were answers and placed 
under a heading, "Historic Truthfulness." Just what 
does "the historic truthfulness of the Scriptures" mean? 
Does it mean that everything in the Bible is history? 
That everything in the Bible must be understood 
literally? The Committee is giving the impression that 
the quotations and attributions were made in response 
to questions about a topic labeled "Historic Truthful¬ 
ness." Nothing could be further from the truth. In the 
interviews the faculty affirmed the truthfulness of the 
Scriptures, including those sections of it which are 
historical. What is at issue is the nature of exegesis itself. 
Can anyone deny the presence of "imaginative elements," 
"exaggeration," "stories, narratives, and legends" in the 
Bible? Here the matter of the "intent of a passage" re¬ 
ferred to earlier becomes crucial. A clear understanding 

p of how ancient people wrote history is essential. Since 
the Committee views the faculty quotations and attri¬ 
butions as a commentary on "the historic truthfulness 
of the Scriptures," they surely do not understand the 
value of strict exegesis to determine what a writer is saying. 

A 3. Miracles The section on miracles is grossly unfair 
to the faculty. It gives the impression that the faculty's 
affirmation on miracles was a concession wrung out of 
them only with great difficulty. It says that the pro¬ 
fessors allowed the possibility of Christ performing 
miracles when, in fact, they asserted He did perform them. 
The question about miracles was usually raised in one 
of two contexts. It was raised either as a hypothetical 
question of casuistry, e.g., "What would you say if a 
student denied . . . and then a miracle story was 
named. Or it was raised as an exegetical question, 
"What if an exegete denied The contexts explain 

the alleged "permissiveness" of the faculty's answers. 
Answers took seriously the pastoral or exegetical 
dimension of the question. A quotation from my 
interview is introduced with "However," setting it in 
contrast to a previous affirmation about "the reality of 
Christ having walked on the water." I did not challenge 
the reality of the event. I was discussing the relative 
importance of accepting the event merely as an actual 
occurrence and of affirming the truth of the good news 
which God speaks through the event. There is sarcasm 
in the last sentence before the "Observation." It does 
not reflect what the professor said at all. He was affirm¬ 
ing the principle miracula non sint sine necessitate 
multiplicanda. 

* The "Observation" is an outright misrepresentation 
of the faculty's position. 

4. The Words of Jesus. It is not clear whether the Report 
is citing three different opinions or one opinion. The 
table of positions specified two views. The difference in 
any event is one of degree, not kind. 

5. The relationship of the Testaments - Messianic 
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Prophecy. As the use of the word “However" at the be¬ 
ginning of the second paragraph indicates, the Report 
assumes that it is presenting two different views. How¬ 
ever, all exegetes agree with the view of the systematic 
theologian quoted in paragraph one. It is just not true, 
as the second paragraph asserts, that “the principle that 
the Old Testament is interpreted by the New is not ac¬ 
cepted by the great majority of exegetes interviewed." 
Nor does the quotation of the CTM article demonstrate 
the assertion. The article says that the Old Testament 
exegate begins his work with the Old Testament mater¬ 
ials by themselves. That is the classic principle of sensus 
historicus sive grammaticus. The task of the exegete is 
to determine the historical as well as the grammatical 
meaning of the text. But that does not rule out the 
principle of interpreting the Old Testament in light of 
the New. The quoted CTM article specifically says that 
the exegete must draw the connection with the New 
Testament. The principles are not mutually exclusive, as 
the president's Committee has concluded they are. 

The Report states: "The basic position taken was that 
the so-called messianic prophecies were in reality some¬ 
thing which had application for the most part in the day 
of the prophet." As I have pointed out previously, the 
Committee never did understand the professors' repeated 
distinctions between prophecy and messianic prophecy. 
So in the material that follows they cite texts as 
messianic that are not, strictly speaking, messianic. 
The statement quoted above is not true. Faculty 
members did not say "for the most part." They did say 
that many prophecies, including prophecies of the 
Messiah, had their primary application in the time in 
which they were first spoken. The president's Committee, 
however, is operating with such a limited understanding 
of the nature of prophecy and the meaning of fulfillment 
that they find it necessary to quote professors for more 
than a page on this issue. 

In a concluding "Observation" the statement, ". . . 
they do not use the New Testament as normative or 
even helpful," is not true. No exegete denies that he 
has to go on and use the New Testament to see how 
the ultimate meaning of every Old Testament passage 
is brought out in the life, death, and resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He simply reads the text on its own 
terms first. No faculty member used the term "retrodic- 
tion" in the last sentence to describe his position. 

In paragraph 2 of the "Observation" the position of 
the faculty is distorted. What the faculty did say is that 
the statement in the Confessions (Formula of Concord, 
S.D., V. 23) that the patriarchs "comforted themselves 
with the proclamation of the woman's seed" [note: 
not Messiah as in the Report, but woman's seed] is not a 
statement for which there is any biblical evidence and 
that they therefore consider it to be an historical judg¬ 
ment or an interpretation or homiletical elaboration 
with which they do not agree. 


6. Isagogics. The statement is made that some faculty 
men "did not wrestle" with the question of the relation 
between inspiration and multiple authorship. The fact 
is, they were not asked about the relation. 

Summary Statement Concerning the Historical-Critical 
Method and Allied Questions. Naturally, the misunder 
standings and distortions of the faculty's position which 
appear in the previous sections are carried over into the 
summary statement. The president's Committee con¬ 
cludes that "the exponents of the historical-critical 
method at the Seminary use the method essentially as it 
is used elsewhere." Do other "exponents" work with the 
"basic assumption that the Bible is the Word of God," 
as the Committee reports about the faculty? That is not 
the only assumption that makes our seminary professors 
different from some other practitioners of the method. 
As Lutherans our professors relate law and Gospel to the 
task of biblical exegesis and interpretation. When the 
radicaJ historical critics deny the possibility of miracles, 
reject the deity of Jesus, do not accept the unique 
character of the Bible, there is certainly a difference in 
the way the method is used at the seminary and else¬ 
where. 

V. Original Sin and Evolution. In the second para 
graph on page 28 the Report asks "whether the full im¬ 
plications of evolutionary theory and philosophy are 
understood by some of those who allow theistic evolu¬ 
tion as a viable option." The Committee assumes that it 
does understand those "full implications" and is sitting 
in judgment on some members of the faculty for their 
answers. In fact, during the interviews the chairman of 
the Committee made no pretense at neutrality on this 
topic and repeatedly broke his own rule about not de¬ 
bating with faculty members. Though the Committee 
does not specifically say it, every faculty member 
questioned on the topic affirmed the doctrines of 
creation, the fall, and original sin. Most faculty members 
dealt with the question of theistic evolution on a pastoral 
basis, indicating their attitude toward a Christian who 
held to a theory of theistic evolution. 

I have already pointed out how the Committee com¬ 
pletely distorted the views of a professor when they 
quoted him under a different topic. They are quoting the 
same professor again in the fourth and fifth paragraph of 
this section. The Committee has permitted its prejudices 
to prevent it from fully understanding the man and pre¬ 
senting what the man really said. 

The last two paragraphs under the topic are a very 
unfair presentation of faculty views. Either the Com¬ 
mittee has chosen the wrong words and phrases to 
represent what the professors said or they really do not 
understand the issues. 

VI. The Meaning of the Gospel. In the second para¬ 
graph of this section a professor is misquoted. He not only 
said, "Gospel is always past tense"; he also said, "Gospel 
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is always present tense." His point was that the Gospel 
must be both. In the final paragraph under this topic 
the "flexibility" of the professor was the result of re¬ 
sponding to a question of casuistry out of pastoral con¬ 
cern. 

VII. Virgin Birth of Christ. The "freedom" which pro 
fessors are reported as giving to others must be under¬ 
stood in the contexts in which the words were spoken. 
As in the case of miracles the contexts were pastoral 
dealings with people who had difficulties with the 
doctrine or issues of interpretation raised by other 
exegetes. This issue has been treated elsewhere in my 
report (see Part I, Section 5). 

VIII. The Resurrection of Christ. The Committee does 
not understand the issue in the theological discussion of 
use of the term "physical resurrection" and therefore 
does not understand the reluctance of faculty members 
"to pronounce an adverse judgment" (Paragraph 3) on 
those who do not affirm the phrase. Though I know the 
Committee does not want to be so understood, it would 
be possible to look upon its own "affirmation of the real 
physical resurrection of the very body with which Christ 
died" (last paragraph under topic) as a denial of what 
St. Paul says about the resurrection body in I Corin¬ 
thians 15. Why does the Committee conclude this section 
with a question? Does it not thereby insinuate that a 
professor did not tell the truth in affirming his faith in 
the resurrection? In the fifth paragraph of this section 
the Report distorts a professors' use of the Confessions 
as norma normata into the suggestion that he makes 
them "the prime source of our faith." 

IX. The Intermediate State. No comment necessary. 

X. Universalism. No comment necessary. 

XI. Third Use of the Law. As the table of positions 
indicates, the Committee assumes that there are two 
"divergent positions" on this topic when that is not 
the case. All faculty members affirmed the content of 
Article VI of the Formula of Concord. That is the 
position reflected in the quotations and attributions 
gathered under this topic. 

XII. Church and Ministry. A. The Church. Is what 
occurs "in the nature of side remark" in a sermon 
appropriate material to qualify as one of two "facts" 
presented concerning the faculty's position on so vast 
a topic as "the church"? On the basis of this evidence 
the Committee sets up two "divergent positions" in 
its table! 

B. The Ministry. It is incredible that the Committee 
would use a promotional brochure as evidence to assert 
at this point (note the word "however" at the beginning 
of paragraph 2) and in its table of positions that there 
are two divergent positions on the subject of "The 
Ministry"! For my response to what the Committee 


says about the brochure, see Part II, Section 5, where I 
deal with the Committee's treatment of the brochure in 
its addendum materials. 

XIII. Social Action. The president's Committee ob¬ 
viously has difficulty when a professor takes seriously 
the Christians' responsibility to the whole man. It there¬ 
fore interprets that responsibility (paragraph 3) as "a 
tendency on the part of some to place the social action 
of the corporate church on a level of importance with 
preaching the Gospel in the narrow sense." This para¬ 
graph is grossly unfair to those who are quoted or cited. 
In the last paragraph the Committee states, "However, no 
examples or definition of this position were obtained 
from the professor. " Why not? Not because the pro¬ 
fessor declined to answer! 

XIV. Baptism. Since I have objected all along to the 
negative judgments in a report that is alleged to be with¬ 
out judgment, I suppose I ought to object to the positive 
judgment expressed in the assertion that most men 
covered the subject of baptism "satisfactorily" in their 
opening statement. 

XV. The Lord's Supper. A. The Real Presence. The 

Committee treats "celebrating" the Sacrament and 
"distributing the elements" as though they were identical. 
In the final two paragraphs it contrasts two views. First 
it reports that one professor questions whether the body 
and blood of our Lord are truly present "if the Eucharist 
is celebrated by a non-ordained man." "On the other 
hand," it goes on, two women participated in a service 
distributing the elements. If the Committee does not 
equate celebrating and distributing, then a contrast here 
is certainly ambiguous. The Lutheran Church has long 
permitted non-ordained persons to "distribute the 
elements" in the Lord's Supper. In some congregations 
of The Lutheran Church Missouri Synod and in some 
individual groups within that Synod, the cup and the 
host are passed from one communicant to another (male 
and female), the elements having previously been con¬ 
secrated in the service by an ordained pastor. 

B. Openness and Trust. In the first paragraph it is 
stated that a professor did not indicate what he con¬ 
sidered to be the inadequacy of the "Brief Statement" 
on the subject of the Lord's Supper. He was not asked 
the question. Since my interview is referred to in the 
second paragraph it should be noted that the Committee 
has properly reflected what I said. 

C. The Lord's Supper - Fellowship. Under this heading 
the Report includes a number of casuistic questions based 
on hypothetical cases. F rom the answers given, the Report 
attempts to set forth purported facts concerning the 
faculty's views on the Lord's Supper. As any experienced 
clergyman knows, conflicting views among Lutherans on 
cases of casuistry are not unusual. The very nature of 
casuistry elicits different views. This would be true 
especially of hypothetical cases when different persons 
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would presumably speak from different assumptions as 
to the "given" in each case. 

XVI. Joint Worship. The Dean of the Chapel comments 
on the use of his transcript at this point in Part II, 
Section 4. 

XVII. The Lodge. Since the application of the Synod’s 
lodge policy is a casuistic question, differences of opinion 
can be expected. 

XVIII. Descent into Hell. No comment necessary. 

XIX. The Doctrine of Angels - Good and Evil. No 

faculty member denied the Scripture testimony con¬ 
cerning angels. 

XX. Homiletics. In connection with the last sentence 
it should be pointed out, as the author referred to did 
in his response to his "Summary of Interview," that he 
wrote the article following the delivery of the sermon 
but did the exegetical study before the sermon as he 
does whenever he preaches a sermon. 

XXI. Situation Ethics. New Morality. No comment 
necessary. 

XXII. Ordination of Women. No comment necessary. 

XXIII. Curriculum. The Committee is apparently not 
aware of the fact that there has been a long standing 
policy that enables the seminary to accept students who 
had done the equivalent of a year's work at seminaries 
other than those in fellowship with The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. More recently, the faculty, 
with the concurrence of the Colloquy Committee, at the 
time when President Preus was a member of this 
Committee, worked out a policy governing acceptance 
of students who did all their undergraduate work at a 
seminary not in fellowship with The Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. 

XXIV. Student Publications. The allegation in con 
nection with the statement about the Fourth and 
Eighth Commandments is absurd. I will deal with the 
Committee's document on student publications in Part 
II, Section 5. 

4. RESPONSE OF FACULTY MEMBERS TO GENERAL 
SUMMARY'S REPORT OF THEIR POSITIONS 

In the first part of my response to the "General 
Summary" I called attention to the necessity of check¬ 
ing out the context for every quotation and attribution 
because of the president's Committee's method of 
assembling material under headings which were not 
necessarily the topic to which the quotations and 
attributions were spoken. The absolute necessity for 
checking out each quotation and attribution was under¬ 
scored for me when I saw how the Committee used 
quotations and attributions from what I had said or 
written. 


Quotations or attributions of my material (insofar as 
I have been able to identify it) occur seven times in the 
"General Summary." I have called attention to them in 
my response to the "General Summary" (see Part II, 
Section 3). I was correctly represented only one time. 
Four times I was quoted as giving answers to a topic 
about which I was not asked. Three times my position 
was misrepresented. 


Checking the context for all quotations and attribu¬ 
tions is an impossible task for one man. The Board of 
Control has not released the "Summary of Report" to 
the entire faculty so that each faculty member might 
have opportunity to respond to the use made of his 
material. But the Board of Control did agree to release 
the material to a half-dozen members of the faculty so 
that they might assist me in responding to the Report of 
the president's Committee. I have asked each of them to 
review the "General Summary" to note those places 
where they are quoted or cited and to state their 
reactions concerning the Committee's report of their 
positions. The response of six faculty members is at 
least an indication of the way the faculty as a whole 
might respond concerning how the Committee under¬ 
stood and reported their individual positions. 


a. Response of Dr. Robert W. Bertram 


Item No. 1 

The first of the five occasions on which I am quoted 
occurs in the section on "Inspiration" in the "General 
Summary." There the statement reads: "One man . . . 
was convinced that Paul was not the author of the 
letter to the Ephesians 


Please contrast this blatant misstatement — namely, 
that I "was convinced that Paul was not the author" — 
with what I did in fact say in my original interviews. 

In all other respects except stylistic ones I think 
Ephesians is Pauline. But the stylistic arguments — 
here I have to defer to people who are experts in 
this field, and I am not, very clearly I am not— 
the stylistic arguments lead me to conclude, and 
I do this very provisionally, that the man who 
actually wrote . . . the letter of Paul to the 
Ephesians, was not Paul. (Page 22) 


This statement I immediately followed with another 
qualifying sentence: "I wouldn't stake my life on that 
and I may well be wrong, particularly in the face of so 
many other scholars who have said that it was Paul." 
(Ibid.) A little later I repeated this qualification a second 
time, and still later, a third time. And at least five times 
over I repeated for emphasis: if it weren't Paul . . . ." 
(Pages 22-23) 


What is more, I even volunteered evidence which 
supports that the writer of Ephesians may have been 
Paul after all. I said, "Let me interject, it is interesting 
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if this were not Paul, then it is a Pauline theologian the 
likes of which we have no evidence of in the early church." 
(Page 23) 

The Report admits that I "indicated that [Ephesians] 
was still to be regarded as 'apostolic.' " 

What I actually said, however, was that the writer of 
Ephesians "means it to be read as being apostolic, and 
not just apostolic in general . . . [but] as the work of 
that apostle who is Paul." (Page 22) What the writer of 
Ephesians is saying (so I suggested) is this: "Nothing I 
have here is my own, all of this is Paul's. '" To which I 
then added: "And he is right; it all is." And I concluded 
by speaking about the epistle's "having been the pro¬ 
duction of Paul the Apostle, the historical Paul," and 
insisted — which as the Committee well knows, was my 
main point in the first place — that this fact "is not 
incidental but is essential to the theological content of 
the epistle." (Page 2f). 

The "General Summary" concludes its report on this 
Ephesians discussion by saying, "He spoke in terms of a 
'derived inspiration'." (Page 8) What I did say was: 
"The inspiration of the post-apostolic writers would be 
a derived inspiration." {Ibid.) 

On top of all this, the "General Summary" says not 
one word about the fact that that document of mine 
(a provisional sample of an Ephesians commentary) on 
which the Committee's Ephesians questions had been 
based "was not a public document" at all, was written 
only "as a trial balloon" for Concordia Publishing 
House's editorial advisers. When in spite of the privileged 
status of that document it was introduced into my inter¬ 
views after all, it was I who then agreed: "I am willing 
to speak to that [subject] as long as we recognize the 
limitations of the document." (Transcript of interview, 
pages 2122). But as is evident now from the "General 
Summary," those "limitations of the document" are 
being blatantly ignored. 

Item No. 2 

The section of the "General Summary" dealing with 
the Formal and Material Principles says of me: ". . . he 
is not sure that the distinction between formal and 
material principle in Lutheran theology is still important. 
He said, Is it important 'to distinguish between the 
Scriptures and the Gospel which gives them life? What 
does the Scripture, informed by the Gospel, say?" 

This question, too, is a misrepresentation if what it 
suggests is that by my colleagues and me "the formal 
and material principles of Lutheran theology have been 
switched." And that is the suggestion given by the 
"General Summary" just as that was the suggestion given 
by the original questioner in my interviews: ". . . Aren't 
you in danger of changing the formal or the material 
principle, changing them around?" 


My one concern, as the Committee well knew, was to 
emphasize the togetherness, the inseparability of Scrip¬ 
ture and Gospel. The transcript of my interview makes 
this almost bluntly plain. 

My own reading of the situation is that right now 
what we need like we need a hole in the head is to 
distinguish [emphasize "distinguish"] the Scripture 
from the Gospel. Rather what we need right now is 
to see a kind of symbiosis between them. (Page 9.) 

To re-emphasize this point I then added: "You can¬ 
not talk sensibly about Scripture without talking about 
the Gospel, and you cannot talk sensibly about the 
Gospel without talking about that Gospel which is the 
Gospel of the Holy Scriptures." (Ibid.) 

It is hard to see how anyone, short of willful mis¬ 
understanding, can misconstrue such a statement as a 
"switching," a "changing around" of the formal and 
material principles of Lutheran theology. Still, maybe 
such misunderstanding is possible after all, especially if 
we begin by misunderstanding what "Lutheran theology" 
is. The Report claims it concentrated on "topics related 
to Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions." Is what the 
Report understands (or misunderstands) by "the dis¬ 
tinction between formal and material principle in 
Lutheran theology" anywhere to be found in Scripture 
and the Confessions? In my interview I raised the ques¬ 
tion "where that distinction between formal and material 
principles originated," but I got no help on that, no 
response at all. A little later I tried putting the question 
another way. 

In the history of theology, distinctions are always 
made for some purpose .... What is the purpose 
you have in mind for making the distinction? 

I suspect that, to this day, the Report still is not clear 
about the purpose for that distinction, at least not in a 
way which reflects that "Lutheran theology" which 
comes from Scripture and the Confessions. No wonder, 
then, that our concern to keep men from putting asunder 
the Gospel and Scripture which God has put together, 
is misrepresented as a switching of the formal and 
material principles. 

Item No. 3 

"The same professor," so the "General Summary" 
claims in the same section, indicated that he did not 
feel it was necessary to insist on the historicity of 
Adam and Eve in the fall, for he believes that some 
individuals find it difficult to connect the fall as related 
in Genesis chapter three to the pure teaching of the 
Gospel." 

That is a patent falsehood, as the transcript of my 
interview will reveal. Nowhere did I say that because 
"some individuals find it difficult to connect the fall 
. . . to the pure teaching of the Gospel" it is therefore 
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unnecessary "to insist on the historicity of Adam and Eve 
and the fall." What I did say was: "I might find that the 
problem is a problem which I couldn't solve for this 
man simply by saying 'you have to believe this, it is in 
the Scriptures.'" And why not? Why might it not be 
possible to solve the man's problem this way? Because, 
in his demurring at the idea of original sin and the fall, 
"he might have a very apparently 'Christian' reason for 
demurring." Hence, it is that "apparently 'Christian' 
reason" that I am going to have to correct first of all 
if I am going to help solve this man's problem. 

For example, what might it be which prevents this 
man from accepting the idea that "in Adam's fall we 
sinned all?" Is it merely his refusal to bow to the text 
of Genesis, merely his preference for some theory of 
evolution (as my questioner in the interview was suggest¬ 
ing)? Mightn't it rather be that the man in question mis¬ 
understands the biblical Gospel, that he cannot yet see 
how "God would pass judgment on a newborn sinner on 
the strength of what [that sinner] himself had no 
responsibility in perpetrating upon himself?" 

What's the point? The point is, and was throughout 
my entire interview, that "there are other larger questions 
which are not just textual questions that have to be 
sweated out with this man." "So that's why," as I said 
in opposition to my questioner, "I wouldn't cut that 
distinction nearly so sharply [as the questioner had] 
between . . . systematic and 'exegetical' questions." 
The questioner had asked me really two questions at 
once, as though they were the same question: 

Do you think that Adam and Eve and the reality of 
an honest-to-goodness fall can be considered an 
exegetical question in the Confessions and [and here 
comes the second question] a person would not 
need to include them under his quia subscription? 
(Page 13) 

To which I answered, "Yes, I think so; I think they 
can" - that is, they "can be considered an exegetical 
question in the Confessions." What I did not say "Yes" 
to is that "a person would not need to include them 
under his quia subscription." In fact, my Yes-answer 
went on to add immediately: ". . . although I think we 
are probably talking about two separate things here." 
As I said, openly disagreeing with my questioner, 
". . . you say it could be an 'exegetical' question, ... I 
say, I don't think there is any such thing as a purely 
exegetical question. I think, if it is a real serious question 
of exegesis, that the reason a man has a question . . . 
is that it also has systematic implications for the rest of 
the faith for him." 

But this discussion, as the transcript of the interview 
demonstrates, bears little resemblance to the way it is 
misrepresented in the Report of the president's Com¬ 
mittee. 


Item No. 4 

"The same professor," the "General Summary" con 
tinues, this time correctly, "indicated that he would 
insist on the virgin birth, because it is an ingredient of 
the Gospel." 

But then notice the downright unfair "inference" 
which the Report goes on to draw:"The inference appears 
to be that if one does not regard it as an ingredient of 
the Gospel a Lutheran theologian need not feel con¬ 
strained to teach it." (Ibid.) Who said anything about 
whether someone does or "does not regard it as an in¬ 
gredient of the Gospel" as though the Virgin Birth de¬ 
pends on "a Lutheran theologian's" own subjective 
feelings about it? These words are put into my mouth 
by the Report, and i regard them as slanderous. 

Item No. 5 

The same falsification of my statements about the 
Virgin Birth appear again in the section on "Virgin 
Birth of Christ" and with the same insidious insinuation: 

This raises the question, may one then deny a 
teaching of Scripture such as the virgin birth if 
one does not think it can be readily or intimately 
connected with the Gospel? 

So serious is the distortion involved here that, rather 
than try to answer it now, I should like to reserve that 
for another occasion. 

b. Response of Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, Sr. 

Item No. 1 

In the section on "Historic Truthfulness" in the 
"General Summary," if my statement about Bultmann 
is involved, I did not say that he had many valuable in 
sights but that I was interested in one insight, into 
the supernatural origin of faith. 

Item No. 2 

In the section of "The Meaning of the Gospel" in the 
"General Summary" I not only said, "Gospel is always 
past tense." I went on to say, "Gospel is always present 
tense." It must be both. 

Item No. 3 

The statement in the section on "The Lord's Supper- 
Fellowship," "were accepted as members 'of our com¬ 
munity' because of their confession"- is erroneous use 
of my transcript. 

Item No. 4 

The statement in the section on "Joint Worship,"-"in 
view of the purpose of the service, which was to promote 
Christian unity,"-is a misuse of my transcript. I stressed 
that it was an occasion in which men prayed that their 
divided communions might be helped to be united; 
prayer was the essence of my point in the transcript. 
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c. Response of Dr. Alfred 0. Fuerbringer 

Dr. Fuerbringer stated that as far as he is able to deter¬ 
mine, there is no quotation or attribution from his in¬ 
terview in the "General Summary." 

d. Response of Dr. Edgar M. Krentz 

Item No. 1 

I am quoted in the section on "The Formal and Material 
Principle." The paragraph is taken from a discussion that 
goes from pages 11 to 13 in the transcript. First of all, 
the question as given was never asked of me, i.e., "asked 
whether or not it was necessary to believe that a miracle 
actually happened." The discussion was on the basis of 
words like "unacceptable for a Lutheran theologian to 
say this," "Would you permit this?' ". . . legitimately 
say this . . .?" "Would you place a man like this as a 
pastor, . . .?" 

In my answer I first said that one must accept the 
possibility of the miraculous, that then one would have 
to ask whether one denied a miracle because he thought 
a miracle were impossible or because the text actually 
didn't say that, I did not say "you have to first answer 
the question: 'What does it do to the proclamation of 
the Good News?'" Instead I said, "I am committed qua 
Lutheran to, by the Lutheran Confessions, to the fact 
that the central affirmation of the Scripture is the 
Gospel and therefore as a Lutheran, the final, the ulti¬ 
mate step, the touchstone of anything is the Gospel." 
(Tr„ p. 12). 

My observation: the paragraph of the "General 
Summary" does not reflect the questions asked, the 
answers given, or the pastoral dimension present in at 
least a part of the discussion. 

Item No. 2 

The second quotation from my interview is in the 
"General Summary," under the discussion of the con¬ 
trols of the historical-critical method. Nowhere in this 
section is the question of control on the method put to 
me. The quotation (or rather the paraphrase) is taken 
from the material given in response to a request for a 
form-critical analysis of Mark 1:1-13. It is found on 
pages 1-2 of section II of my transcript. The question 
of control was not put there. The second sentence in 
the paragraph comes from page 11 of my transcript, 
though it is not in my language (I never used the term 
"a priori"). 

Item No. 3 

The third quotation from my interview is in the 
section on "Miracles" in the "General Summary" and 
reflects once again the discussion of miracles on pages 
11-13 of my transcript. Once again, the quote is not in 
my words. The sentence, "However, he indicates that if 
a miracle were rejected for exegetical reasons, this could 
be conceded," is not an adequate reflection of my 


answer. Let me quote both of my rather confused oral 
comments: 

Now personally I'm in the clear, I am not as certain 
as if a Lutheran theologian, going to the Greek 
text of the Bible and reading there that if this is 
the case, that Jesus was walking para ten thalassen 
and he would understand that to mean "alongside," 
if he did not do this because he denied the 
possibility, but he was really convinced that the 
text said something else, then I would have to 
allow him that possiblity. He's not denying the 
miraculous. 

If another interpreter were convinced that the 
text bore that meaning, then I would allow him the 
right as an exegete, to say that's what the text in 
his opinion meant, provided he is not saying it 
because he starts with the assumption that Jesus 
cannot do miracles. Am I making myself clear? 

I did not speak of conceding. 

I was never asked the question "what control one had 
regarding how many miracles might be interpreted as 
not being real events." I could not have answered it as 
they suggested, therefore. I did refer to the "procla¬ 
mation of the Good News." (see No. 1 above) The 
discussion did not stop at that point as the "General 
Summary" suggests. 

Item No. 4 

The fourth quotation comes under the section on 
"The Words of Jesus." The discussion of the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus covers pages 8-11 of the transcript. 

The phrase I used is not exactly mine. I was asked, 

Do you believe that the words which are claimed 
by the Gospels to be spoken by Jesus, were 
actually spoken, at least in content? This was 
conceding that they were translated from Aramaic 
into Greek by the writers. 

I answered simply, "Substantially, yes." I also said that 
they were at times directed to different ends, that the 
early church was convinced that Jesus the Lord did not 
stop speaking after his ascension. 

In other words, while what is reported is essentially 
what I said (though not in my words), it is not all that I 
said by any means. My position was much closer to the 
man in the next paragraph than the "General Summary" 
indicates. 

Item No. 5 

I was not cited at all in the section on Messianic 
prophecy. That is probably because I showed in my 
interview (11,4-6) thatthereare more possibilities accord¬ 
ing to the New Testament for the meaning of the word 
"fulfill" than prediction and corresponding action. That 
omission is significant. 
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Item No. 6 

The fifth (and last) citation from my interview is in 
the discussion of the third use of the law. It draws from 
a discussion that goes from pages 4-6 in the transcript. 

A number of things need to be said here. This is the 
worst bit of citation that the “General Summary" does 
from my transcript. 

The questioning began from a statement made in an 
article on Paul's concept of freedom. The second 
sentence in quotation marks is taken from the discussion 
of Pauline theology (top of page 5 of interview); The 
quotation does not go on to say that at the end of the 
paragraph on page 5 I expressly affirm the third use of 
the law; President Barth even noted that I do. The 
defective transcript did not include my express affirma¬ 
tion of his formulation! 

I dealt at length with the committee's understanding 
of my interview in my reaction to their summary of the 
interview. This evaluation and now the quotation in the 
"General Summary" sound almost like wilful misinter¬ 
pretation. 

Final Score; 5 quotations 
4 inadequate 

1 barely adequate, but not a true reflector 
of my total position. 

e. Response of Dr. Arthur C. Repp 

The president's Fact Finding Committee frequently 
came up with conclusions that were obviously erroneous 
when they cited me because the quotations were out of 
context or were incomplete. Therefore, it is difficult 
to say when they had me in mind when no direct citations 
were given. I would not have recognized myself in the 
former cases either, had it not been for the direct 
quotations. It is quite possible that some of the obser¬ 
vations may have referred to what I was purported to 
have said, but I have no way of knowing. I am therefore 
limiting myself in this review to such conclusions only 
in which the president's Fact Finding Committee cited 
a direct quotation or gave enough data to make an 
identification possible. 

Item No. 1 

In the section on "Doctrinal Statements of the Synod" 
the "General Summary" says, "Another who was quite 
strongly against giving any binding quality to the doc¬ 
trinal statements supported the idea that the resolutions 
on racism, the missions affirmations, and the lodge are 
to be enforced inasmuch as they are covered by articles 
in the Confessions or are implicit in the Confessions." 

Synodical resolutions on racism, mission affirmations, 
and the lodge are to be enforced by the Synod not 
because they are covered by articles in the Confessions, 
but because they have the authority of Scripture behind 
them, and certainly not because Synod passed a reso¬ 


lution. Even without a formal resolution, a Lutheran 
would have to oppose blatant forms of racism because 
of what Scripture clearly teaches concerning our love to 
the brother (I John 2:3-11). I merely added that the 
Confessions support such resolutions in some cases 
implicitly and in others directly. The basic thrust of 
this portion of the interview was whether the 
Confessions speak of such modern issues or whether we 
did not need either new Confessions or synodical 
resolutions to cover contemporary issues. I felt the 
examples cited were indeed implied, even though in¬ 
directly, and therefore were covered by the Confessions. 

Item No. 2 

In the section on "Formal and Material Principle," I 
was referred to as follows: "Another professor when 
asked how one determines whether or not something is 
to be taken literally, answered, 'You have to determine 
how does it relate to the Gospel.' It appears that if it 
does not relate directly to the Gospel it need not be 
taken literally but may be taken in some other 
sense." 

This observation makes a very serious omission of what 
was said. I was asked, "How do you determine whether 
something was to be taken literally or not literally?" 
Here, the "General Summary" compounds the distortion 
submitted by the Committee in the Summary of my 
interview (page 4). 

When this question was asked I told the Committee 
that one cannot always determine this with absolute 
certainty, but the first thing for me to do would be to 
try to determine what the genre was to find out what 
kind of literature we are addressing ourselves to, and then 
added "I would simply always have to say how does it 
relate to the Gospel? I can’t lose that Gospel. I can't let 
it erode." 

In addressing myself to the Committee's observation 
in my statement to the Board of Control I said: 

I did not say that this is the first step, but indicated 
that it was part of the whole process. The Lutheran 
exegete approaches his task with certain assump¬ 
tions: 1) The Gospel is the key to Scripture. 2) The 
correct text is revealed to us by God and is there¬ 
fore true. 3) The Scriptures have of themselves the 
power to convince through the Spirit. With these 
assumptions, and perhaps others that I can't recall 
for the moment, the exegete addresses the text. He 
must first establish the correct text to the best of 
his ability, then the literary genre, and the historical 
background (language, milieu, context) to under¬ 
stand what it is saying to the people when first 
revealed. Then, where necessary, determine how 
this is to be understood in the light of the New 
Testament, then, what is its relationship to the 
Gospel in the wider sense, and finally in the 
narrow sense. 
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The observation of the president's Committee com¬ 
pounds the distortion by its unwarranted observation, 
"It appears [italics added] if it does not relate directly 
to the Gospel it need not be taken literally but may be 
taken in some other sense." 

Item No. 3 

In the section on "The Meaning of The Gospel", the 
"General Summary” states, "Some, however, did not 
make this clear distinction [between the fruit of the 
Gospel and the Gospel]. One man indicated 'the two 
together should really be called the Gospel in a certain 
sense . . . You cannot separate the tree from the fruit.' 
This would appear to fuse the Good News and the results 
of the new birth as the result of the Good News in a 
person's life." 

It is evident that the Committee either refused to 
operate with the two meanings of the Gospel, broad and 
narrow meaning, or were unaware that the Confessions 
do indeed operate with these two meanings (S.D., V, 1 -6). 
This same distortion was present in the individual eval¬ 
uation which they made of me and was answered in the 
following way. 

When you distinguish Law and Gospel, you are 
using Gospel in the narrow sense. In the broad 
sense Gospel means Law and Gospel, i.e., all that 
Christ taught us and wishes us to proclaim. In that 
sense sanctification is part of the Gospel. This in¬ 
cludes our social action in response to the Gospel 
by which response we serve Christ when we serve 
men. (Matt. 25: 31-46) 

It seems that the Committee does not wish to 
accept the two uses of the Gospel even though 
Scripture and the Confessions clearly use the term 
in at least two meanings. Since I was clearly using 
Gospel in the broad sense it cannot be a matter of 
failing to distinguish Law and Gospel, since Gospel 
includes both in that sense. Our response to the 
grace of God in Christ is also a proclamation for 
men to see and honor the Father. 

The direct quotation from the transcript is again 
faulty. I did not say that one "separates the tree from 
the fruit." This would be somewhat awkward. I did say 
that you cannot "separate the fruit from the tree." 

Item No. 4 

I am referred to in the third paragraph of the section 
on "Virgin Birth of Christ." "Another indicated that the 
'how' of the Virgin Birth was not a doctrinal matter. He 
said he affirmed the Virgin Birth, but that it is possible 
that God could have used a married woman for the 
birth of Christ and still have impregnated her by means 
of the Holy Spirit." 

The "how" of a miracle should never become a 
doctrinal matter. As soon as we can explain the "how" 
of a miracle it is no longer a miracle. As I told the 


Board of Control in my response to the Fact Finding 
Committee's summary of my interview, "This penchant 
for rationalizing frightens me as a Lutheran. I know that 
Jesus of Nazareth was born of the Virgin Mary. I do not 
know how this took place, nor understand all of the 
theological problems. In fact, that is not my business. 
That's God's business. He did it. He revealed the fact to 
me in Scripture. By the Spirit I believe it and accept it. 
It's just that simple." 

In the course of the interview I merely indicated that 
God could have carried out His purpose in ways other 
than a Virgin Birth and refused to be tied down by any 
"human explanation" of a miracle, no less make it a 
doctrinal matter. 

Item No. 5 

The entire first paragraph of the section on "Open¬ 
ness and Trust" appears to refer to my interview with 
the Fact Finding Committee. 

True, I did maintain that one could have differences 
concerning the five points listed in the Openness and 
Trust document and still be within the confines of the 
Lutheran Church. What the Fact Finding Committee 
fails to state was that I was very insistent that whatever 
differences there were must be within the framework of 
the Confessions and the Holy Scriptures. This is what 
the document clearly stated in the second paragraph 
wherein it said that those who agreed with the document 
identified themselves with the historic confessions of 
the Lutheran Church. 

The sequence of sentences certainly does not catch 
what the interview discussed. The matter of the defini¬ 
tion of the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper came 
before any reference to the Brief Statement. I had 
pointed outthat the Lutheran Church has never officially 
adopted a definition of the Lord's Supper and therefore 
Lutherans need not be confined to a simple definition 
which is either in the Catechism explanation or in some 
dogmatical treatise. Though we frequently use the term 
"Real Presence" I felt that this was a meaningless term 
in 1971 as far as the average person was concerned. It is 
something that comes out of scholastic philosophy. 
The average person today would certainly refer to the 
spiritual presence that exists where two or three are 
gathered together in His name, as a very real presence, 
but this is not the same as in the Lord's Supper. "I 
don't think the word 'real' covered what happens in the 
Lord's Supper. It is more than 'real.' Because of this 
problem the definition of the Real Presence needs to 
be discussed." 

In connection with definitions or descriptions of the 
Lord's Supper, I did make a reference to the inadequacy 
of the Brief Statement. I had done this previously in an 
article which appeared in CTM , Vol. XLI (March 1971), 
p. 157, column 1. 
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Here again the innuendo that was made in the personal 
summary is repeated in the "General Summary." "He 
did not indicate what he considered to be the inade¬ 
quacy of the Brief Statement." I was never asked by the 
Committee why I regarded the Brief Statement as inade¬ 
quate in its definition or description of the Lord's 
Supper. They had read my article in CTM where I gave 
the reference in the Brief Statement as paragraph 21 
where it says that the "object" of the Lord's Supper 
is "none other" than the communicating and sealing of 
the forgiveness of sins. I regard this as a serious over¬ 
statement and a weak description of what the Lord's 
Supper is. Communicating and sealing of the forgiveness 
of sins may be the chief purpose but it certainly is not 
the only one ("none other"). In fact, it suggestsa very 
individualistic view of the Lord's Supper common with¬ 
in the Missouri Synod. The Lord's Supper is not only a 
communion of the elements with the Body and Blood 
of our Lord nor simply a communion of the individual 
believer with Christ, but it is also the communion of 
believers, a fellowship with those in Christ. It is a church 
sacrament. As I stated to the Board, "Baptism incorpo¬ 
rates us into the church; the Holy Supper is a witness 
of our oneness in that Body of Christ, the church." 

If the authors of the Brief Statement really believed 
what they wrote concerning the Lord's Supper, we have 
a classic example of theological differences in the Synod 
within the circle of the Confessions and the Scriptures, 
although I for one, could not subscribe to that state¬ 
ment today. 

As I stated in my opening remarks there may be 
other places in the "General Summary" which refer to 
the Fact Finding Committee's interview with me but I 
have not been able to identify them. 

f. Response of Dr. Leonhard C. Wuerffel 

As far as I can determine, my position is referred to 
only once. I think the Committee is referring to me on 
the subject of certifying a student who had trouble 
with the Virgin Birth. If so, my hesitation in responding 
was not over the doctrinal issue but over the way in 
which to deal with the student. I was concerned to 
treat him in a pastoral manner. Frankly, I was angry 
over the questions that were being asked, and that may 
have contributed to slowness in responding. 

5. ADDENDUM MATERIAL 

Along with the transcripts, the interview summaries, 
and the document entitled "Summary of Report," the 
Fact Finding Committee transmitted to President Preus 
and he to the Board of Control a number of additional 
documents which I am calling "Addendum Material." 
The letter of transmittal to President Preus, (page 3) 
states that these documents are not as complete as the 
Committee would like but complement and reenforce 


information derived from the interviews. In this section 
I respond to each one of the documents. 

a) Class Visits 

One of the documents reports on the classroom visita¬ 
tion of members.of the president's Committee. As I have 
already pointed out (Part I, Section 2), classroom visita¬ 
tion was at a minimum. The Committee spent one day 
visiting classes in November, 1970, before the inter¬ 
views began. Then after some time had elapsed, the 
chairman informed me that any further visitation would 
be done on an ad hoc basis as committee members were 
in town and able to be on campus. The St. Louis member 
of the committee did most of the classroom visitation 
reported in this addendum document and was present 
frequently at chapel service. The president's Committee 
chose not to get to know the seminary faculty by 
seeing them at work. 

Just a few comments are in order. One visit concludes 
with the following observation on the class attended: 
"The whole question of possible contradictions is to a 
large extent ignored for the sake of the kerygma." I 
hope that the committee member who reported his 
observation was happy over what he found. After all, 
the Gospels were written "for the sake of the kerygma ." 
The professor and the students carefully studied the 
Scriptures, even to the point of understanding the 
differences in detail among the Gospels, but "for the 
sake of the kerygma." 

b) Catalog, Academic Year 1970-71 

This document restricts itself to exegetical courses 
and to observations about historical critical methodology, 
still another indication of the real concern of the inquiry. 
The Report observes that the catalog descriptions of 
courses in the department of exegetical theology "indi¬ 
cate heavy emphasis on the use of the historical-critical 
method." That is like saying courses in the department 
of practical theology indicate heavy emphasis on the 
use of pastoral skills. The Report points out the fact 
that two course descriptions do not indicate whether 
doctrinal content will be considered. Why doesn't it 
point out all the courses that do specifically indicate that 
doctrinal content will be considered? As far as the 
Committee's special observation is concerned, it should 
be pointed out that we do not have courses that study 
"the historical-critical method." Professors and students 
use the method in courses in which they study the 
Scriptures. 

c) Syllabi 

In the document dealing with course syllabi the 
Committee deals only with exegetical courses. It is 
obsessed with pointing out that historical-critical 
methodology is in use in the courses. Throughout the 
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document there is the false assumption that the seminary 
has courses in the Scriptures for the purpose of teaching 
historical-critical methodology. So the Committee asserts, 
“There is no apparent design to apply 'Lutheran pre¬ 
suppositions' or for that matter to be critical of the 
method." So in referring to study questions in one 
syllabus, the Committee says, "The overall effect of 
these questions is to give a positive, promotional view of 
the critical approach to the Pentateuch." So the Com¬ 
mittee objects that the use of bibliographical resources 
“indicates an absence of sources not heavily committed 
to the historical-critical method." But the seminary 
does not use courses in the Scriptures to teach students 
“the historical-critical method." The seminary uses 
historical-critical methodology — and uses it with 
Lutheran presuppositions — to teach what is in the 
Scriptures! 

d) Observations on Examination Questions used at 

Concordia Seminary School for Graduate Studies, 

Specifically S.T.M. Comprehensive and Th. D. Quali¬ 
fying Examinations 

This document selects a limited number of questions 
from examinations given by the Old Testament section 
of the Department of Exegetical Theology only. Once 
again the Committee takes pains to point out "the 
higher critical approach." It would not be possible to 
operate a Department of Exegetical Theology at a 
graduate school without the use of historical-critical 
methodology. What the Committee never reports is that 
the professors engage in their work with deep respect 
for biblical authority, with commitment to the Scrip¬ 
tures as the written Word of God, and with an over¬ 
riding concern to see the Christ to whom all of Scrip¬ 
ture testify. 

e) Promotional Folder 

A subheading for this document describes it this way: 
"Recruitmentfolder (new) from the St. Louis Seminary." 
The folder is not new. It antedates my coming to the 
seminary. It is entitled “In a Special Way — For a 
Special Purpose." It is a recruitment brochure, not a 
doctrinal statement. Constructive criticisms of our 
publications can help us to improve them. But the 
president's Committee is really straining to find "facts" 
when it has to stoop to a recruitment brochure to 
discover evidence about seminary teaching concerning 
the Holy Ministry. 

A more objective and more charitable observer might 
have found an explanation for the format of the bro¬ 
chure. (Since I am not responsible for its production, I 
think I qualify.) It is aimed at Lutheran young men who 
are committed Christians. It is designed to appeal to the 
idealistic nature and the particular interests of young 
people and to the holy motives of Christians. The 


brochure therefore builds up from the meaning of ministry 
in general to ministering to people in their needs, and 
leads ultimately to the Holy Ministry. Far from giving a 
view of ministry "akin to that of a Christian social 
worker," it describes what good pastors do every day of 
their lives. 

I wonder why the Committee did not review the really 
new recruitment brochure produced just last year. 

f) Conversation with Seminary Students 

Toward the end of the interview process the com¬ 
mittee chairman informed me that the Committee was 
not going to carry out its intention of interviewing 
students. I was therefore surprised to discover this 
document in the addendum materials. 

The Committee reports that it met with too small a 
sample of students to permit generalizations, but it 
proceeds to report its findings anyway. What size was 
the "sample" — five, six ten? The conversations that 
are reported and the preponderance of statements critical 
of the seminary show how small the sample was! 

I have a fairly good idea of how really small the 
sample was. At the time when the interviews were con¬ 
cluding, the student body president asked me to meet 
with a representative group of students to discuss a 
wide range of issues and topics with them. From time 
to time it was his custom to gather together students 
who were representative of all classes and groupings 
within the school to meet with me or another seminary 
administrator to discuss issues and to assure good com¬ 
munication. I met with approximately 40 students for 
about a two-hour period, answering their questions and 
getting their reactions to what the seminary was doing. 
One student wanted to know when the Fact Finding 
Committee was going to interview students. I explained 
that the chairman had told me that the Committee had 
decided against interviewing students. Another student 
then pointed out that a select number of students had 
asked to meet with the Committee and had done so. I 
then asked that representative group of 40 students if 
any member of the Fact Finding Committee had ever 
talked to them on any subject. Not one student had 
been approached. I then asked if any of them knew of 
any contact between members of the Fact Finding 
Committee with any student other than the select 
number of students mentioned previously. No one 
knew of any such contact. 

Let me ask again about the size of the "sample" of 
students with whom the Committee met. It had to be 
very small — and carefully selected, judging by the 
responses. Yet the Committee has the gall to include a 
document on "conversations with students." Objectivity? 
Fairness? This document is a disgrace to the church and 
a demonstration of the real purpose of the inquiry! 
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g) An Analysis of Student Periodicals 

This document is such a nasty diatribe that it does 
not deserve and will not receive serious treatment. I will 
limit my reactions to the following: 

1. In this document the president's Committee reaches 
the depths in its pejorative, judgmental, insinuating 
approach to alleged "fact-finding." The mask is off, and 
the real face of the inquiry is laid bare. 

2. The president's Committee found nothing in the 
student publications except negative student reactions 
and student opinions which the Committee found 
worthy of criticism. Is there bias, or isn't there? 

3. The president's Committee uses items from the 
periodicals to insinuate that faculty and administration 
are not living and teaching the Fourth and the Eighth 
Commandments and not teaching students Christian love 
toward brethren in the ministry. Where is the evidence 
for the insinuation? The Committee does not have the 
slightest notion of the system of counsel and correction 
that is in operation at the seminary. 

4. The members of the president's Committee must be 
unable to recall their own student days at the seminary 
and the tradition among students to spoof the faculty 
and synodical officials. People with thin skin should not 
get involved with a task involving students. Nor should 
people who have no sense of humor. 

h) Addendum: Kent State and Jackson State Memorial 

Service 

The president's Committee did not even do us the 
courtesy of finding out the "facts" on which it is 
supposedly reporting. It is reporting as fact what did not 
in fact occur. There was no "all night vigil." There was 
no service in "the Central Quadrangle." There was no 
joint worship. The announced event was cancelled. Why 
didn't the Committee find out what really happened? 
They would have had one less case against the seminary. 

i) Addendum: Day of Theological Reflection, "Women 

in Society, Church and Ministry." 

I have already dealt with the alleged "departure from 
Lutheran practices" m my response to topic XV in the 
"General Summary." The Committee received no infor 
mation about this event from me or any responsible 
seminary administrator. 

CONCLUSION 

The Report of President Preus' Fact Finding Com¬ 
mittee claims to present the facts about doctrine and 
life at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Its claim is false, 
as the response I have made to the Report dearly docu¬ 
ments. 

The Report of the president's Committee is unfair to 


the seminary because it is the assembling of "proof" in 
support of a judgment which was made prior to the in¬ 
quiry and which shaped both the inquiry and its resulting 
Report. 

The Report of the president's Committee is unreliable 
because serious flaws in procedure made it impossible 
for the Committee to obtain either a true picture of 
doctrine and life at the seminary or a proper profile of 
the doctrinal stance of the faculty. 

The Report of the president's Committee is untrue 
because it does not present a detailed profile of the 
actual doctrinal position of the faculty, but a badly 
flawed distortion and misrepresentation of it. 

Inherent in the Report of the president's Committee 
are principles of Scripture interpretation which inhibit a 
thorough study of the Scripture and therefore produce 
unscriptural results; and it is on the basis of these princi¬ 
ples of interpretation that the faculty's position has been 
assessed and distorted. 

A theology whose basic thrust is unLutheran underlies 
the Report of the president's Committee and served as 
the yardstick for measuring the confessional position of 
the faculty, resulting in a basic distortion and mis¬ 
representation of faculty views. 

The Report of the president's Committee does such 
an injustice to the seminary, its faculty, and individual 
professors that any use or circulation of its constitutes a 
violation of the Eighth Commandment's prohibition 
against bearing false witness. 

In defending the faculty against the distortions and 
misrepresentations of the Report, I do not mean to 
imply that the faculty is without error and needs no 
correction. Nor do I intend to defend every form of 
response which faculty members made to Committee 
questioning. Professors are finite, sinful human beings 
like anyone else. Their understanding is limited, they 
make mistakes; they do not always express Christian 
teaching in fulness and precision. They are capable of 
growth in understanding and in the skill of articulation 
and are legitimately subject to correction. The faculty 
of Concordia Seminary has, in fact, functioned as a 
collegial group, whose members subject themselves to 
mutual correction and assist one another in mutual 
growth. They know they are not inerrant. But error is 
not heresy. Only willful, persistent error is. Erroneous 
views should be corrected, but they are not in themselves 
evidence of "differences in doctrine" or of less than 
wholehearted commitment to the Scriptures and Con¬ 
fessions. 

What needs to be asserted is what the Report of the 
president's Committee nowhere asserts. Throughout all 
the variety of responses to the welter of questions in 
the inquiry runs the pervasive and persistent affirmation 
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by every member of the faculty that the Scripture is 
the norm for all teaching and that the Lutheran Con¬ 
fessions serve as a true statement and exposition of the 
Word of God. The affirmation was not just an intellect¬ 
ual response to a question about confessional commit¬ 
ment. It was made again and again in practice as faculty 
members demonstrated how committed they are to the 
confessional position of the Synod in the responses 
which they gave. The president's Committee did not 
find this commitment to be sufficient. The issue that 
emerges is whether a professor who is practicing commit¬ 
ment to the Scriptures and the Confessions must be 
presumed to have departed from that commitment be¬ 
cause his method of doing exegesis is different from 
that of his interrogators. 

What also needs to be asserted is what the Report of 
the president's Committee makes very clear, and pain¬ 
fully so because of what it says about the theology of 
the Committee. To the faculty the Gospel is not one 
doctrine among others to be found in Scripture, but 
the one doctrine of all Scripture which guides and 
determines all of its teaching and work. Far from being 
guilty of whatever "Gospel reductionism" is supposed 
to mean, the seminary faculty views the Gospel as the 
one source of life and meaning for the church and 
therefore the chief accent in its work of preparing 
students for the ministry. For that. Sola Dei Glorial 


